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EDITOR’S  MESSAGE 


1999  was  a  year  for  50th  anniversaries. 

Nature  Saskatchewan  celebrated  50  years  of  people  working  together  towards  the  common 
goal  of  nature  conservation.  For  Nature  Saskatchewan,  50  is  more  than  a  big,  round  number. 
It  means  that  our  organization  still  has  very  active  members  who  have  been  part  of  the 
organization  from  the  beginning.  It  also  has  members  the  age  of  their  grandchildren  and  all 
ages  in  between.  Our  50th  is  a  time  to  celebrate  both  dedication  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
huge  variety  of  professional  and  personal  skills  that  this  groups  represents. 

The  Species  Survival  Commission  (SSC)  of  the  lUCN-The  World  Conservation  Union  was 
also  50  years  old  in  1999.  A  vigorous  proponent  of  conservation  of  biodiversity,  the  SSC 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  a  wide  range  of  international  conservation  programs.  This 
volunteer  organization  now  consists  of  1 1 0  groups  of  volunteer  specialists,  each  one  focussed 
on  a  particular  conservation  issue  or  broad  area  of  applicable  expertise.  More  than  anything, 
the  SSC  has  worked  to  assemble  reliable  information  about  life  on  earth,  available  in  a  series 
of  nearly  2000  publications  that  can  be  used  to  design  recovery  programs  and  justify 
conservation  initiatives  in  law.  As  a  50th  Anniversary  project,  the  SSC  has  announced  creation 
of  a  World  Conservation  Digital  Library  to  make  available  some  6,500  pages  of  information 
about  species  conservation  issues  and  conservation  action  plans,  indexed  and  searchable 
by  subject  or  region.  In  the  near  future,  look  for  the  Digital  Library  on  the  SSC  website  at 
http://iucn.org/themes/ssc/index.htm. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Gail  Bunt  for  her  exceptional  contribution  of 
preparing  the  index  to  Volume  57,  printed  in  this  issue.  All  readers  of  Blue  Jay  owe  Gail  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  her  meticulous  work  on  this  time-consuming  task. 

Anna  and  Ted  Leighton,  Editors 
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THE  BEAR  HILLS  PRAIRIE  FIRE: 
ONE  YEAR  LATER 


J.  FRANK  ROY,  650  Costigan  Way,  Saskatoon  SK  S7J  3R2 


Bear  Hills  SK,  15  September  1998 


We  rarely  hear  about  prairie  fires 
these  days,  but  they  were  once 
commonplace  throughout  southern 
Saskatchewan.  Ignited  by  lightning  or 
set  sometimes  by  Plains  Indians,  fires 
raced  through  dry  grass  over  vast  areas 
of  prairie  every  spring  and  fall. 
Beginning  about  1880,  a  thin  trickle  of 
settlers  from  Eastern  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  began  to 
move  in,  and  shortly  after  1900  the 
trickle  became  a  torrent.  By  1920,  two 
thirds  of  Saskatchewan’s  grassland  had 
disappeared  under  the  plow.  And  with 
the  resultant  complex  of  cultivated  fields 
and  roads,  prairie  fires  were  almost 
entirely  eliminated. 


Today,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
province’s  original  grassland  remains, 
almost  all  of  it  in  community  and  PFRA 
pastures  or  the  ranch  land  of  west- 
central,  south  western  and  extreme 
southern  Saskatchewan.  The  Bear 
Hills,  approximately  100  km  southwest 
of  Saskatoon,  boast  some  of  the  largest 
remnant  stretches  of  virgin  prairie  in  this 
part  of  the  province.  Crossed  by 
Highway  4  between  Rosetown  and 
Biggar,  the  hills  extend  from  south  of 
Perdue  west  at  least  to  Ruthilda. 

On  September  4,  1998,  a  fire, 
originating  in  a  Coulee  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Bear  Hills,  16  km  east  of 
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Highway  4,  developed  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  spectacular  prairie 
fires  within  memory.  Before  it  was 
finally  extinguished  on  September  7, 
it  had  burned  all  or  part  of  nearly 
seven  sections  of  land,  over  1740 
hectares  (4,300  acres). 

The  alarm  went  out  about  2:00  on 
Friday  afternoon.  Fanned  by  a  fierce 
northwest  wind,  the  fire  was  soon  racing 
across  the  tops  of  the  hills,  heading 
south  and  east.  Towering  smoke  could 
be  seen  for  30  kilometres.  Local  farmers 
with  tractors,  trucks,  water  tanks, 
cultivators  and  disks;  villagers  from  the 
entire  area;  and  five  fire  departments 
(Harris,  Tessier,  Perdue,  Biggar  and 
Rosetown-R.  M.  Marriott)  converged  on 
the  hills.  No  one  knows  how  many 
people  turned  out  (at  one  time  the  line  of 
cars  extended  all  the  way  back  to 
Highway  7)  but  at  least  two  hundred 
fought  the  fire  and  hundreds  more 
watched,  fascinated.  Singly  and  in  crews, 
men  plowed  fireguards  in  intense  heat 
and  almost  impenetrable  smoke, 


pumped  water  on  the  hottest  spots,  lit 
backfires  and  worked  until  long  after  dark. 
Brian  Longworth,  a  rancher  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hills,  recalls  that  “the  biggest 
challenge  both  days  was  communication; 
no  one  knew  where  anyone  else  was.” 
Local  women  brought  food  and  drinks  to 
exhausted,  smoke-blackened  crews. 
Finally,  well  after  midnight,  firefighters 
had  the  blaze  under  control.  September 
5  was  devoted  to  clean-up,  putting  out 
small  fires  still  burning  in  aspen  groves 
and  fence  lines. 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  two 
days  later,  on  September  7,  the  fire 
would  begin  again,  this  time  at  the  east 
end  of  the  hills?  Primed  by  a  fierce 
southeast  wind,  it  tore  through  the  north 
half  of  the  hills  which  had  escaped  the 
first  fire.  After  a  day’s  struggle, 
firefighters  contained  the  blaze.  As  one 
man  put  it,  “There  was  nothing  else  left 
to  burn.” 

The  east  end  of  the  Bear  Hills  was  a 
picture  of  desolation:  the  hills  -  now 


“Bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang”,  Bear  Hills  SK 
15  September  1998  J.  Frank  Roy 
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ominously  silent  -  charred  black,  dotted 
with  stark  white  stones;  on  the  crests, 
burnt-off  fence  posts  clinging  to  barbed 
wire;  in  the  hollows,  still  too  hot  to  walk 
in,  stark  dead  poplars  and  the  dense 
gray  ash  of  snowberry  and  willow;  here 
and  there,  small  pockets  of  yellow  and 
green  -  grass  and  bush  that  had 
escaped  the  vagaries  of  a  wind-driven 
blaze  or  been  saved  by  firefighters. 

Fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost,  no 
buildings  burned.  The  fire  had  been 
stopped  as  it  reached  the  lower  flanks 
of  the  hills,  sometimes  within  metres  of 
farm  buildings.  People  from  four 
municipalities  and  half  a  dozen  towns 
had  rallied  to  the  call  and  won  the  battle 
against  fire  and  wind.  There  would  be 
costs:  damaged  machinery,  fences  to 
replace;  valuable  pasture  lost  for  an 
uncertain  period  of  time.  The 
unanswered  question:  What  would  the 
Hills  look  like  in  1999  and  the  years  to 
follow? 

A  first  visit  on  April  22,  1999  gave 
some  indication.  Recovery  would  be 
uneven.  The  hills  were  still  essentially 
black;  but  in  places,  particularly  where 
grass  had  been  grazed  before  the  fire 
and,  as  a  result,  the  heat  less  intense,  a 
faint  hint  of  green  indicated  renewal  had 
already  begun.  As  we  walked  the  hills, 
several  small  butterflies  and  moths  flew 
by;  occasionally  a  grasshopper  jumped 
up  in  front  of  us.  A  few  crocuses  had 
emerged,  each  bearing  a  maximum  of 
two  or  three  blossoms,  but  larger  than 
usual,  perfectly  formed,  very  open.  Moss 
Phlox,  ordinarily  abundant  in  the  hills, 
was  noticeably  absent,  its  shallow  root 
systems  apparently  completely 
destroyed.  But  the  first  leaves  of  Three- 
flowered  Avens  indicated  there  would 
likely  be  full  recovery  of  that  species.  In 
the  burnt-out  aspen  groves,  there  were 
still  no  signs  of  life;  no  buds  had 
developed,  no  catkins  formed.  It  was 
yet  too  early  to  tell  whether  new  poplars 


First  growth  after  the  fire,  Bear  Hills 
SK,  22  April  1999  J.  Frank  Roy 


would  emerge  from  the  roots. 
Amazingly,  fresh  droppings  and  feathers 
indicated  that  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  had 
returned  to  dance  at  an  ancestral  lek, 
but  where,  we  wondered,  would  the 
females  find  sufficient  cover  to  locate 
their  nests? 

Less  than  two  months  later,  on  July 
10,  we  visited  the  hills  a  second  time. 
Near  ideal  growing  conditions  had 
transformed  blackened  prairie  into  a 
green  blanket  spangled  with  flowers. 
Among  them  were  late-blooming 
anemones,  a  profusion  of  Three-flowered 
Avens,  Harebell,  yarrow,  potentilla,  a 
variety  of  vetches,  an  abundance  of 
Yellow  Umbrella-plants,  extensive 
patches  of  Scarlet  Mallow,  and  fragrant 
Prairie  Roses,  both  pink  and  white, 
growing  close  to  the  ground.  Weeds, 
among  them  escapees  from  farmer’s 
fields  like  Russian  Thistle,  mustard  and 
pigweed,  were  growing  more  profusely 
than  ever,  in  some  places  crowding  out 
recovering  grasses,  an  obvious  cause  of 
concern  for  local  ranchers.  Aspen 
shoots,  already  up  to  50  cm  tall,  had 
sprung  up  at  the  base  of  dead  parent 
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Western  Snowberry  (Buckbrush),  Bear  Hills  SK,  15  September  1998 

J.  Frank  Roy 


Western  Snowberry  (Buckbrush)  rejuvenation  after  fire,  Bear  Hills  SK, 
10  July  1999  J.  Frank  Roy 
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Bare  soil  and  ash,  Bear  Hills  SK,  15  September  1998 

George  Tosh 


First  season’s  growth  after  the  fire,  Bear  Hills  SK,  20  August  1999 

George  Tosh 
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trees  or  from  extended  roots.  On  the 
fringes  of  burned-out  depressions, 
Western  Snowberry  was  already  pushing 
through  the  ashes,  its  gray-green  leaves 
twice  normal  size.  But  Wolf  Willow,  once 
widely  distributed,  showed  no  signs  of 
life. 

Deer  (both  Mule  and  White-tailed) 
were  foraging  in  the  new  growth;  a  Jack 
Rabbit  skipped  across  a  trail  in  front  of 
us  and  a  watchful  Coyote  slipped 
unobtrusively  over  a  hill.  Surprisingly,  a 
number  of  birds  occupied  the  bare,  dead 
aspens.  Among  those  noted  were 
Mountain  Bluebirds,  Eastern  and 
Western  kingbirds,  House  Wrens, 
American  Goldfinches,  Lark,  Vesper  and 
Clay-colored  sparrows,  and  a  flicker. 
Although  we  found  no  evidence  of 
nesting,  the  birds  seemed  to  be  on 
territory.  Would  they  delay  nesting  until 
next  year? 


It’s  too  early  yet  to  determine  the  final 
results  of  the  Bear  Hills  fire.  Obviously, 
recovery  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  agrology  experts  had  predicted. 
The  Hills  remain  a  fascinating  place  to 
visit,  particularly  now  that  we  can 
observe  the  changes  wrought  by  a 
massive  prairie  fire.  (This  article  was 
reproduced  from  the  Saskatoon  Sun) 

Scientific  names  of  plants  mentioned 
in  this  article  :  anemones  ( Anemone 
species),  crocus  ( Anemone  patens), 
Harebell  ( Campanula  rotundifolia),  Moss 
Phlox  ( Phlox  hoodii ),  potentilla 
( Potentilla  species),  Scarlet  Mallow 
( Sphaeralcea  coccinea),  Three-flowered 
Avens  ( Geum  triflorum),  Western 
Snowberry  ( Symphoricarpos 

occidentalis),  Wolf  Willow  ( Elaeagnus 
commutata),  yarrow  ( Achillea  species), 
Yellow  Umbrella-plant  ( Eriogonum 
flavum). 


George  Tosh  (6’2")  beside  dock  plant,  Bear  Hills  SK,  20  August  1999. 

J.  Frank  Roy 
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BIRDS,  BUGS  AND  BEARS 

CAROLYN  CURTIS,  699  Brock  Street,  Winnipeg  MB  R3N  0Z3 


For  five  years  I  have  worked  as  a  field 
biology  consultant  for  a  number  of 
agencies,  conducting  bird  and  plant 
surveys.  It  is  an  ideal  career  for  an  avid 
birder  and  botany  enthusiast.  Most 
people  have  no  idea  what  I  actually  do 
and  many  would  be  amazed  to  see  it 
first  hand.  Bird  surveys,  particularly 
those  deep  in  the  boreal  forest,  are  far 
more  than  counting  birds.  I  recently 
finished  my  third  season  conducting  bird 
surveys  in  Duck  Mountain  Provincial 
Park  and  the  surrounding  forest  in 
western  Manitoba,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  relate  bird  species  and 
abundance  to  habitat  types  as  part  of 
an  environmental  impact  assessment. 

Before  I  began  working  as  a 
consultant,  I  had  little  wilderness 
experience  and  my  overall  exposure  to 
“roughing  it”  was  minimal.  Walks 
through  the  woods  had  always  been 
along  trails  and  were  usually  near 
inhabited  areas.  Working  in  the  boreal 
forest  entails  walking  (sometimes 
tripping  and  stumbling)  along  the  forest 
floor.  Dense  underbrush,  tree  roots, 
dead  falls,  knee-deep  mosses  in  black 
spruce  bogs,  large  rocks,  swamps, 
rivers,  hills,  gullies  and  ravines  make  the 
travel  difficult,  often  trying.  T rails  are  few 
and  far  between  and  most  are  merely 
narrow  animal  paths  that  seldom  go  in 
the  desired  direction. 

A  typical  day  begins  at  4:00  a.m.  with 
a  drive  to  the  starting  point.  Often 
however,  starting  points  or  tie  points,  as 
they  are  known,  are  several  kilometres 
into  the  forest,  necessitating  a  lengthy 
hike  as  well.  Indicated  with  flagging 


tape,  a  starting  point  leads  to  the  survey 
plots,  of  which  there  could  be  anywhere 
from  3  to  20,  but  they  usually  number 
1 0  to  12.  Plots  are  never  less  than  250 
metres  apart  to  avoid  recording  the 
same  birds  twice.  Indeed,  they  are  often 
over  one  kilometre  apart  in  order  to 
remain  within  the  desired  forest  type.  At 
each  plot,  all  birds  seen  and/or  heard 
within  a  100  metre  circumference  are 
recorded.  In  the  dense,  dark  forest  few 
birds  are  seen  in  comparison  to  those 
heard  so  I  seldom  need  my  binoculars. 
Listening  is  carried  out  for  ten  minutes 
at  each  plot.  It  is  not  always  a  simple 
task  to  record  every  bird  heard.  Early 
mornings  yield  a  symphony  of  sound 
with  15  or  more  species  and  25  or  so 


Bur-reed  Wayne  Lynch 
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different  individuals  singing  or  calling  per 
plot,  depending  on  the  habitat.  The 
route  between  plots  usually  is  well 
flagged;  however,  I  am  also  equipped 
with  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the 
plots,  a  compass,  aerial  photos,  and 
topographical  maps.  Along  with  insect 
repellant,  a  hat,  good  hiking  boots  and 
a  full  water  bottle,  I  have  the  necessities 
for  work  in  the  bush. 

Routes  that  are  fairly  close  to  the  road 
and  have  short  distances  between  plots 
are  usually  completed  by  10:00  am; 
however,  many  of  the  survey  areas  have 
“killer”  walks  just  to  reach  the  starting  point 
and  equally  difficult  walks  between  plots. 
One  day  I  had  to  survey  an  area 
approximately  seven  kilometres  down  a 
trail  from  the  nearest  road  -  a  two  hour 
walk.  Once  into  the  forest,  dense  hazel 
bushes  made  the  trek  difficult.  Swamps 
and  bogs  with  above-the-boot  water  were 
commonplace;  four  beaver  dams  to 
traverse  added  a  balancing  act  to  my 
routine.  Mosquitos  were  abundant  and  a 
bear  plodding  towards  me  at  one  plot 
provided  excitement,  not  to  mention  an 
adrenaline  rush.  After  the  plots  were  done 
and  I  found  my  way  out  of  the  bush,  there 
remained  the  seven-kilometre  hike  back 
to  the  car.  The  day  was  sweltering,  black 
flies  and  horseflies  had  replaced  the 
morning’s  mosquitos  and  my  water  supply 
had  all  but  disappeared.  Needless  to  say, 
it  was  an  exhausting  day. 

On  one  occasion,  as  I  stood  quietly 
at  a  listening  post,  a  light  rain  mixed  with 
my  insect  repellent  and  trickled  down  my 
face  into  my  eyes.  The  stinging 
sensation  was  memorable,  to  say  the 
least,  and  I  fumbled  for  a  kleenex.  While 
I  was  fussing  about,  I  heard  a  branch 
snap  quite  close  by.  I  stilled  my  fumbling 
to  listen.  Another  snap  and  then 
another,  and  I  prayed  that  it  was  a  small, 
meek  herbivore  and  not  a  bear  that  was 
making  its  way  toward  me.  My  first 
inclination  was  to  walk  very  quickly  (well, 


okay,  I  wanted  to,  run)  to  my  next  plot, 
but  inadequate  flagging  on  that 
particular  route  proved  to  be  a  problem. 
I  hauled  out  my  sheet  of  bearings  to  find 
my  way  and,  using  my  compass,  I 
determined  the  correct  direction,  but 
then  remembered  I  hadn’t  yet  finished 
the  ten  minutes  allotted  to  the  plot.  My 
eyes  were  tearing  profusely  from  the 
D.E.E.T  in  the  insect  repellent,  my  hands 
were  shaking,  and  a  large,  unidentified 
creature  was  making  its  way  closer  and 
closer.  Make  noise!  That’s  what  one  is 
supposed  to  do  when  encountering 
potentially  threatening  wildlife. 
However,  it  seems  unnatural  to  alert  a 
creature  to  one’s  presence  when  one 
would  rather  remain  undiscovered.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  call  out,  the  shrubs 
beside  me  moved  and  out  came  the 
biggest  head  I’d  ever  seen  -  belonging 
to  a  fully-antlered  moose!  From  five  feet 
away,  he  towered  over  me  and  I  felt  my 
eyes  widen  in  sheer  awe  at  his  size  -  he 
may  as  well  have  been  a  giraffe.  A 
fleeting  thought  of  the  old  children’s  TV 
show  “The  Friendly  Giant”  came  to  mind: 
“Look  up...waaaay  up.”  Still  unaware  of 
my  presence,  the  moose/giraffe 
continued  to  feed  on  the  new  growth  of 
shrubs  and  I  decided  I’d  better  say 
something  lest  he  move  any  closer. 
“Moose,”  I  called,  in  a  rather  weak  voice, 
“Get  lost.”  And  he  did.  I  was  amazed. 
He  was  more  afraid  than  I,  and  I  laughed 
(at  myself).  “Ha,  it  was  just  a  moose”, 
as  my  hands  continued  to  shake  and 
my  heart  raced.  I  finished  up  the  plot 
with  rather  shaky  printing  and  moved  on 
to  the  next,  bolstered  by  the  knowledge 
that  moose  browse  on  hazel  and 
perhaps  there  would  be  less  of  it  for  the 
remainder  of  my  trek. 

A  bit  later  that  day,  as  I  finished  my 
last  plot,  I  pulled  out  my  direction  sheet 
to  find  the  way  back  to  my  car.  The 
bearing  pointed  towards  the  large  pond 
beside  me.  I  followed  the  flagging  tape 
to  an  old  fallen  tree  -  my  bridge  across 
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a  twenty  foot  span  of  the  pond.  There 
were  no  branches  to  hold  on  to  for 
balance,  so  I  slowly  and  cautiously 
inched  my  way  across.  I  was  never  very 
good  on  the  balance  beam  when  I 
practised  gymnastics  as  a  kid,  so  what 
made  me  think  this  would  be  any 
different?  My  muddy,  wet  boots  were 
slippery,  as  was  the  moss-covered  tree, 
and  I  caught  my  self  several  times 
almost  slipping  off.  About  half  way 
across,  I  did  slip  -  right  into  the  waist 
deep  pool.  I  let  out  a  gasp  as  the  cold 
water  rushed  inside  my  clothes,  and  a 
pair  of  American  Wigeon  swimming  past 
scolded  me  for  the  intrusion.  I  pointed 
out  to  them  that  I  didn’t  want  to  be  in 
their  pond  any  more  than  they  wanted 
me  there.  I  trudged  out  on  the  other 
side,  eventually  found  the  trail  and 
sloshed  my  way  along.  I  didn’t  bother 
to  empty  my  boots  because  the 
mosquitoes  were  so  thick  I  didn’t  want 
to  stop;  my  insect  repellent  had  been 
washed  off  in  the  rain. 

Difficulties  aside,  hikes  through  the 
forest  often  hold  pleasant  surprises.  I 
have  struggled  through  dense 
understory  for  hundreds  of  metres  to 
suddenly  find  myself  in  a  beautiful,  open 


Round-leafed  Sundew 
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sedge  fen  with  a  whole  new  complex  of 
birds,  or  a  black  spruce  bog  sprinkled 
with  orchids,  Pitcher  Plants  ( Sarracenia 
purpurea)  and  sundew  ( Drosera  sp). 
Walks  often  took  me  past  large, 
picturesque  lakes  complete  with  the 
haunting  echo  of  the  Common  Loon,  or 
through  shoulder-high  Ostrich  Fern 
{Matte uccia  struthiopteris ).  One  very 
exciting  surprise  was  a  black  spruce  bog 
filled  with  Dragon’s  Mouth  ( Arethusa 
bulbosa).  My  partner  and  I  were  thigh 
deep  in  the  bog  and  my  complaints 
about  ruining  my  new  hiking  boots  were 
quickly  silenced  when  we  saw  the 
plants.  They  are  stunning  orchids  of 
bright  magenta  and  because  of  the  very 
wet  habitat,  most  people  are  unlikely  to 
encounter  them. 

Probably  the  most  inspiring  aspect  of 
my  job  is  the  birdsong.  What  a  thrill  to 
hear  the  tiny  creatures  sing  their 
territorial  trills  as  I  traverse  their  domain. 
Most  birders  see  warblers  and  other 
forest-dwelling  birds  in  migration  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  visit  the  nesting  grounds. 
Being  among  the  birds  gives  me  a  brief 
glimpse  into  their  world  and  a  better 
understanding  of  their  place  in  nature. 

Most  of  the  birds  I  have  seen  and 
heard  seemed  unaware  of  my  presence, 
though  I  have  scared  up  a  few  nesting 
Ruffed  Grouse  and  Ovenbirds.  I  think 
they  startled  me  as  much  as  I  startled 
them.  I  was  often  scolded  for  my 
intrusions  as  some  birds,  Solitary 
Sandpipers  in  particular,  become  quite 
vocal  when  disturbed  on  their  nesting 
territory.  An  encounter  that  left  me 
feeling  elated  was  a  brief  interaction  with 
a  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  I  was 
quietly  standing  at  a  plot,  recording 
birdsongs,  when  I  heard  the  familiar 
buzz  of  wings.  I,  clad  in  a  bright  pink, 
green  and  purple  windbreaker,  must 
have  looked  like  a  giant  flower.  The  little 
mite  probably  thought  he’d  hit  the 
jackpot  -  the  mother  of  all  flowers  -  when 
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he  first  approached  my  pink  collar.  He 
hovered  in  front  of  me,  only  centimetres 
away,  for  about  10  seconds  before 
realizing  I  wasn’t  what  I’d  first  appeared 
to  be.  He  manoeuvred  back  onto  a 
branch  and  continued  to  watch  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  chipping  and  ticking  the 
whole  time. 

Along  with  the  pleasure  of  being 
among  birds,  comes  the  privilege  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  other  forest  fauna. 
White-tailed  and  Mule  deer,  moose,  elk, 
bear,  beaver,  fox,  coyote,  wolf,  marten, 
fisher,  badger,  even  cougar  inhabit  the 
forests  of  the  Duck  Mountains.  I  saw 
most  of  them  while  there:  deer  and 
moose  with  their  shaky-legged 
newborns;  beaver,  slapping  their  tails  on 
the  water  at  my  approach;  wolves 
howling  early  in  the  mornings;  coyotes 
and  foxes  scavenging  along  the  road 
sides;  and  bears. ..lots  of  bears.  My 
healthy  respect  for  bears  (shall  I  call  it 
fear?)  kept  me  ever  alert  to  their 
presence.  I’ve  had  numerous 
encounters,  all  uneventful,  though  two 
were  rather  intimidating  (for  me,  not  the 


bear).  Most  often,  bears  retreat  when 
aware  of  human  presence.  Two  of  “my” 
bears  were  rather  curious  and  chose  to 
take  their  sweet  time  retreating,  giving 
me  some  anxious  moments.  In  fact,  one 
stalked  me  for  about  ten  minutes  after 
our  initial  encounter,  most  likely  to 
ensure  I  wasn’t  a  threat  and  that  I  was 
leaving  his  territory. 

All  in  all,  my  studies  in  the  forest 
have  been  fascinating  and  fulfilling.  I 
learn  something  new  every  day,  from 
the  identity  of  a  new  plant  or  an 
unfamiliar  and  seldom-used  version  of 
a  redstart  song  to  the  more  intricate 
details  of  forest  ecology.  Mere 
descriptions  of  the  forest  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  reality  of  its  beauty.  I 
have  often  wished  I  could  take  people 
into  the  forest  with  me  so  they  too 
could  relish  its  wonders  (and  perhaps 
help  fend  off  the  bears).  What  I  have 
gained  through  these  experiences  will 
always  be  with  me,  and  though  this 
type  of  work  would  not  suit  most 
people,  those  of  us  able  and  willing  to 
do  it  are  indeed  fortunate. 


Black  Bear  cub 
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COUGAR  SIGHTING  AT  ROSTHERN 


VICTOR  C.  FRIESEN,  P.O.  Box  65,  Rosthern  SK  SOK  3R0 


That  the  flap  of  a  butterfly’s  wing  in 
Brazil  may  set  off  a  tornado  in  Texas 
speaks  for  the  interrelatedness  of  things, 
particularly  to  ecology-conscious 
naturalists  .  Certainly,  the  relocation  of 
an  osprey  nest  led  to  the  following 
sighting  three  months  later. 

The  nest,  located  on  the  bank  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River,  just 
southeast  of  Gabriel’s  Bridge  (9  miles 
east  of  Rosthern),  was  moved  from  the 
cross  arm  of  a  power  pole  to  a  specially 
constructed  platform  on  a  nearby 
dummy  pole  on  2  February  1999.  The 
work  was  done  by  SaskPower  officials 
and  three  members  of  the  Saskatoon 
Nature  Society  :  Stuart  Houston,  David 
Miller  and  Martin  Stoffel. 5  The  old  nest 
location  was  a  fire  hazard,  potentially 
causing  power  outages  -  not  to  mention 
a  dead  Osprey  -  should  a  wet  fish 
carried  by  the  bird  touch  the 
transmission  wires. 

On  12  May,  my  wife  Dorothy  and  I 
were  returning  from  yet  another  bird 
drive  out  Wakaw  way, 3  when  it  occurred 
to  us  to  check  on  the  nest.  Osprey 
numbers,  like  those  of  other  raptors,  had 
suffered  because  of  DDT  use,  but  were 
now  recovering.  Still,  to  have  these  fish 
hawks  nesting  this  far  south  was 
unusual  ( I  still  remember  my  excitement 
a  dozen  years  ago  in  seeing  a  transient 
Osprey  with  a  foot-long  sucker  perched 
on  a  telephone  pole  2  miles  from  the 
river).  Would  they  have  returned  safely 
from  their  wintering  quarters  to  resume 
nesting  here? 

On  this  May  afternoon  (4:30),  we  were 
approaching  the  river  from  the  east.  It 
was  the  third  day  of  overcast  skies  - 
there  had  been  snow  two  days 


previously,  with  succeeding  rain  squalls 
-  and  the  clouds  were  breaking,  then 
closing  in  again  with  periodic  showers 
of  rain.  A  strong  south  wind  was  blowing. 

On  nearing  the  bridge,  we  turned  a  few 
100  yards  south  down  the  Fish  Creek 
(Rebellion)  Road,  then  swung  westerly 
onto  the  old  ferry  road,  along  which  ran 
the  power  line.  Our  view  immediately 
opened  up  to  a  large  grassy  area. 

And  there  before  us,  moving  leisurely 
south  of  the  road  was  a  Mountain  Lion 
or  Cougar,  but  275  yards  away  (I  later 
stepped  off  the  distance).  It  appeared 
to  be  in  no  special  hurry  and  paused 
twice  to  look  back  at  our  car.  It  had  a 
duck  in  its  mouth,  possibly  a  nesting 
female  that  it  had  pounced  upon,  the 
bird's  wings  flapping  about. 

We  were  able  to  watch  the  cougar, 
and  its  prey,  for  about  a  minute  before  it 
disappeared  into  some  bushes.  Our 
view  of  it  was  unobstructed.  Longer  than 
a  good-sized  farm  dog,  its  head  and 
body  would  have  measured  about  4  to 
5  feet.  The  head  was  smallish  and 
round.  I  particularly  noted  its  high 
hindquarters,  compared  to  its  shoulders, 
and  the  thick  cylindrical  tail  sloping  down 
in  a  curve  from  the  body;  but  I  could  not 
see  the  tip,  which  was  hidden  in  the 
grass.  There  was  a  sinuous  flow  to  the 
big  cat’s  movement. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  once  seeing 
a  Lynx  in  the  wild  at  a  distance  of  75 
yards,  on  our  farm,  3  miles  east  of 
Rosthern,  when  I  was  a  boy.  This 
occurred  on  30  June  1 941  as  our  family, 
with  horses  and  wagon,  was  leaving  our 
yard  to  attend  the  annual  school  picnic. 
The  1 999  cougar  seemed  twice  as  long. 
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The  Cougar’s  colour  was  fairly  dark, 
not  the  customary  yellow-brown,  but 
rather  a  “dusky”  brown,  much  like  that 
in  Allan  Brooks’  illustration  in  Banfield.2 
Banfield  says  that  “very  few  people  have 
observed  a  cougar  in  its  natural  haunts 
because  of  its  extreme  wariness.”2  This 
one,  caught  unawares  in  the  open,  paid 
no  heed  to  us,  other  than  looking  back, 
and  never  changed  its  pace.  (The  Lynx 
of  1941  was  equally  remarkable  in 
continuing  its  slow,  deliberate  walk 
alongside  a  poplar  bluff  without  even 
turning  its  head,  despite  the  jingling  of 
the  horses’  harness  and  our  cries  of 
astonishment.) 

White  has  provided  an  annotated  list 
of  specimens,  tracks  and  sight  records 
of  Cougars  in  Saskatchewan  for  over 
20  years  prior  to  1982. 6  He  reports 
some  300  sightings,  with  20  occurring 
along  the  South  Saskatchewan  River, 
but  all  of  them  south  of  Saskatoon.  (A 
further  specimen,  40  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  but  not  immediately  along 
the  river,  was  shot  and  killed  near 
Swanson  in  1997  7;  this  incident  led  to 
more  reports  of  tracks  and  sightings 
over  the  last  “couple  of  years”,  some 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city’s  southern 
limits.8  )  The  nearest  sighting  to  the 
present  one  at  Gabriel’s  Bridge  is  listed 
for  Macdowall  in  1972.  6 

White  speculated  that  there  might  be 
a  native  provincial  population  of  100 
Cougars,  animals  which  have  been 
protected  in  our  province  since  1979. 
So,  as  he  said,  “the  chance  remains  for 
an  occasional  fortunate  observer  to 
enjoy  a  once-in-a-lifetime  experience  - 
a  sighting  of  this  rare,  beautiful  and 
elusive  symbol  of  wild  nature.” 6 

I  wish  to  thank  SaskPower  and  the 
stated  members  of  the  Saskatoon 
Nature  Society  for  making  this  sighting 
possible.  Like  the  flap  of  a  butterfly’s 
wings... 


Addendum  :  After  the  sensation  of  the 
cougar  sighting,  we  proceeded  towards 
the  osprey  nest.  From  some  distance 
away,  through  binoculars,  we  saw  two 
adults  on  the  platform,  both  facing  into 
the  gale  force  wind.  They  did  not  fly  up. 
In  mid-July  two  nestlings  were  banded 
at  the  site.1 
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NESTING  COMMON  RAVENS  NEAR 
BREDENBURY  EAT  SALAMANDERS 

KORT  LARSEN,  Box  479,  Saltcoats  SK  SOA  3R0 


The  Common  Raven  is  a  recently- 
established  summer  resident  in  our  area 
around  Saltcoats  in  eastern 
Saskatchewan,  although  it  was  more 
common  than  the  American  Crow  on  the 
plains  150  years  ago.2  After  about  a 
century  of  absence,  apart  from  a  winter 
straggler  every  ten  or  twenty  years, 
ravens  became  regular  winter  visitors 
near  Saltcoats  about  1 983,  and  became 
rare  summer  residents  starting  in  the 
late  1980s.  Bill  Horseman  reports  that, 
in  our  area,  ravens  now  nest  deeply  in 
the  centre  of  most  aspen  stands  of 
greater  than  40  acres  (16  ha),  unlike 
their  relative,  the  American  Crow,  which 
nests  closer  to  the  edge  and  more  than 
a  month  later.  Bill  found  a  raven’s  nest 
north  of  Bredenbury  (40  km  SE  of 
Yorkton)  in  1999  wherein  4  of  6  eggs 
hatched  on  12  April  1999. 

I  wish  to  report  an  unusual  food  item 
eaten  by  ravens.  On  two  occasions,  I 
observed  ravens  feeding  salamanders 
to  their  young.  On  the  first  occasion,  in 
the  last  week  of  June  1 995,  when  I  was 
cutting  green  oat  feed  with  Fred  Moore, 
a  mile  east  and  3.5  miles  north  of 
Bredenbury,  a  pair  of  ravens  was 
feeding  a  large  salamander  to  its 
young. 

On  the  second  occasion,  about  20 
June  1 997,  a  full-sized  raven  was  sitting 
on  the  road  beside  a  large  slough,  about 
six  miles  west  of  Bredenbury.  At  first,  I 
thought  it  to  be  an  adult,  but  it  soon 
proved  to  be  a  young  raven  still  being 


fed  by  its  parent.  No  doubt  it  had  been 
raised  in  a  nest  nearby,  and  had  only 
recently  learned  to  fly.  As  I  stopped  to 
watch,  an  adult  raven  flew  in  from  a 
nearby  slough,  bringing  its  hungry  young 
bird  a  large  salamander,  which  was 
accepted  eagerly.  What  a  mouthful!  The 
large,  dark,  rubbery  salamander  was  held 
sideways  in  the  young  raven’s  mouth.  I 
watched  the  bird’s  vain  attempts  to 
swallow  it  for  ten  minutes.  Finally,  the 
young  raven  managed  to  turn  the  large 
salamander  lengthwise,  and  then,  but  still 
with  difficulty,  to  swallow  it. 

These  salamanders  were  1 8  to  20  cm 
in  length  and  had  prominent  collars 
composed  of  gills  ‘like  miniature  ostrich 
plumes.’1  It  is  most  likely  that  these 
salamanders  were  larval  forms  of  the 
Tiger  Salamander  ( Ambystoma 
tigrinum)  or  possibly  neotenic  adults  of 
this  same  species  which  become 
sexually  mature  without  changing  to  the 
gill-free  adult  form.  A  much  less  likely 
possibility  is  that  the  salamanders  were 
Mudpuppies  ( Necturus  maculosus). 
This  species  has  not  been  reported  in 
Saskatchewan,  but  it  occurs  in  Manitoba 
in  the  Assiniboine  River  drainage  near 
the  Saskatchewan  border. 

As  with  other  members  of  the  crow 
and  jay  family,  the  Corvidae,  ravens  are 
omnivorous,  eating  almost  anything.  A 
study  from  Oregon  in  1934  showed  that 
rabbits  were  the  main  summer  diet,  but 
insects  formed  30%,  nestling  birds  6%, 
and  amphibians  (mainly  frogs),  7%.  3 
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THE  WESTWARD  SPREAD  OF  THE 
BARRED  OWL 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon  SK  S7N  0J8,  and 
KEVIN  J.  McGOWAN,  Department  of  Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biology, 
Corson  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  NY  14853-2701. 


Only  during  this  century  did  the  Barred 
Owl  spread  westward  from  Manitoba. 
Except  for  a  widely-cited  specimen  from 
Calgary  in  1912,  now  known  to  be  an 
error,  all  other  evidence  has  pointed  to 
this  owl  being  a  new  arrival.  The 
alternative  possibility,  based  on  the 
Calgary  specimen,  was  that  the  Barred 
Owl  might  have  been  present  earlier  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  but  so  rare 
and  with  so  few  observers,  that  it  was 
overlooked.  We  argue  that  it  is  a  new 
arrival,  certainly  in  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  northwestern  states, 
and  perhaps  in  Saskatchewan  as  well. 
Either  it  was  overlooked  in 
Saskatchewan  for  some  years  or  its  thin 
colonization  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  was  nearly  simultaneous. 

In  the  eastern  United  States,  west  to 
the  Red  River  valley  on  the  western 
margin  of  Minnesota,  Barred  Owls  are 


resident  primarily  in  oak  forests,  but  also 
in  old-growth  stands  of  maple  and 
hemlock.  Large,  old  trees  offer  suitable 
cavities  for  their  nesting.10 

It  appears  that  Barred  Owls  followed 
the  wooded  Red  and  Assiniboine  river 
valleys  in  their  first  incursion  into 
Manitoba.  Until  the  late  1880s,  Barred 
Owls  were  considered  “rare”  at 
Winnipeg  and  adjacent  southeastern 
Manitoba  (three  records)  and  “very 
rare,  one  specimen”  slightly  farther 
west  at  Portage  la  Prairie.21  Later  at 
Winnipeg,  there  was  a  sight  record  for 
1901,  four  specimens  were  taken  in 
1906  and  one  in  1908. 16  A  second 
specimen  from  Portage  la  Prairie  was 
taken  in  May  1899. 16  The  range  was 
extended  westward  when  a  specimen 
was  taken  in  old-growth  forest  at  Riding 
Mountain  in  January  1905. 16  Taverner 
(1936)  was  unequivocal  as  to  its 
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distribution:  “In  Canada,  west  to,  and 
including,  southern  Manitoba.”19  Two 
specimens  were  collected  at  The  Pas, 
Manitoba,  close  to  the  Saskatchewan 
boundary,  by  Sam  Waller  on  15 
September  and  11  October  1946  (his 
first  in  16  years  of  residence  at  Lake 
St.  Martin  and  The  Pas).5 

In  Saskatchewan,  none  was  seen  by 
J.  Dewey  Soper,  who  studied  the  birds 
of  Prince  Albert  National  Park 
intermittently,  1940-1946;  by  T.E. 
Randall,  who  did  the  same  at  Kazan 
Lake,  June  to  October  1 942;  by  E.  Derek 
Beacham  who  recorded  197  species 
while  living  at  Prince  Albert  for  26 
months,  1968-1970,  and  by  resident 
ornithologist  Maurice  Street  at  Nipawin, 
who  died  in  1 966.  All  four  worked  wholly 
(Soper  and  Randall)  or  in  part  in  mixed 
forest,  much  of  it  old-growth,  and  Street, 
in  his  time,  was  renowned  for  his  ability 
to  identify  birds  by  sound. 

The  spread  of  the  Barred  Owl  into 
Saskatchewan  may  have  occurred  first 
along  the  riparian  forest  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River  west  from  The  Pas, 
Manitoba.  The  first  Saskatchewan 
specimens  were  taken  by  Russell 
Robertson  near  Cumberland  House  in 
March  1 948  and  again  on  2  June  1 959, 
the  latter  his  second  sighting  in  11 
years.7  The  remaining  spread  westward 
has  been  in  a  narrow  band  along  the 
southern  margin  of  the  mixed  forest.  The 
next  sighting  was  by  Steve  and  Anton 
Waycheshen  near  High  Hill,  northeast  of 
Kelvington,  in  December  1958;  they 
found  the  first  Saskatchewan  nest  at  the 
top  of  a  black  poplar  stub  on  4  June 
1961. 6  Subsequent  nest  records  and 
summer  sightings  extend  across  the 
southern  mixed  forest,  including  the 
Carrot  River  and  Saskatchewan  River 
lowlands,  and  Duck  Mountain  and 
Greenwater  Provincial  Parks,  many  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  including  Emma  Lake 
and  Flotten  Lake.  In  1994  through  1996, 


Mazur  found  15  Barred  Owl  nests,  east 
of  Prince  Albert  National  Park,  while 
doing  a  M.  Sc.  study  of  this  species;  this 
owl  requires  tree  cavities  in  old-growth, 
mixedwood  forest  for  nest  sites.12  Smith 
mapped  41  Saskatchewan  locations  and 
speculated  that  fire  control  had  “allowed 
the  establishment  of  the  old-growth  forest 
it  requires.”  Smith  perceptively  noted  the 
correlation  between  Barred  Owl  range 
and  stands  of  White  Spruce  with  above- 
average  productivity,  demonstrated  by  an 
annual  growth  rate  greater  than  1.1  m3 
of  wood  per  hectare.18 

After  investigation,  we  submit  that  the 
first  two  published  records  for  Alberta 
should  be  disregarded.  One  of  us 
(KJMcG)  reviewed  the  “unverified” 
1912  specimen,21314  collected  thirty 
years  in  advance  of  any  other  Alberta 
or  Saskatchewan  record.  Although  the 
current  tag  for  CU4295,  Strix  varia 
[Barred  Owl],  male,  in  the  Cornell 
University  Museum  of  Vertebrates, 
gives  the  collection  date  as  1 8  February 
1912,  and  the  location  as  “Canada, 
Alberta,  Calgary,”  this  is  not  the  original 
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Map  by  Keith  Bigelow,  Dept,  of  Geography,  University  of  Saskatchewan 


collector’s  label,  and  the  name  of  the 
collector  is  not  available.  The  specimen 
came  from  the  collection  of  Frank  S. 
Wright  of  Auburn,  New  York,  who 
traded  for  specimens  from  all  over  the 
world.  A  careful  review  of  Wright’s 
accompanying  catalogue  shows  that 
specimen  353  was  a  Barred  Owl  from 
Skaneateles,  New  York,  October  21, 
1911,  and  354  was  a  Richardson’s 
[Boreal]  Owl  from  Calgary,  Alberta, 
February  18,  1912.  Wright  renumbered 
his  collection  several  times,  and  in  a 
1919  revision  the  Boreal  Owl  specimen 
following  the  Skaneateles  Barred  Owl 
in  his  catalogue  became  a  Barred  Owl 
from  Calgary.  The  transcription  error 
was  maintained  in  later  versions  of  the 
catalogue,  and  the  wrong  locality  and 
date  were  thereby  assigned  to  a  Barred 
Owl  specimen.  (At  present,  both  the 
Boreal  and  Barred  owl  specimens  are 
labeled  from  Calgary  in  1912.) 

A  brief  sighting  by  Gus  Crossa  of  a 
Barred  Owl  seen  only  in  flight  at  Pigeon 
Lake  on  28  May  1913,  should  also  be 
disregarded.  Crossa  made  at  least  two 
other  misidentifications  in  the  same 
report  (Black-throated  or  Arctic  Loon 
and  the  Field  Sparrow).4 

Although  Edward  Preble  believed  he 
heard  a  Barred  Owl  near  Fort 
McMurray,  Alberta  in  May  1934, 
substantive  Alberta  reports  began  in 
1945.  The  first  unequivocal  Alberta 
record  was  a  specimen  collected  at 
Kvass  Creek,  about  130  km  northwest 
of  Jasper,  on  9  August  1 945.  Next  came 
a  sighting  at  Wembley  in  the  autumn 
of  1952;  a  feather  from  Corbett  Creek, 
11  May  1953;  a  specimen  from  Calling 
Lake,  18  December  1953;  a  specimen 
shot  at  Grosmont,  27  March  1954;  one 
photographed  along  Akuinu  Creek, 
northwest  of  Flatbush,  11  April  1954; 
and  two  caught  in  weasel  traps  in  early 
1954  at  Obed  Lake.14  Oeming  added 
six  additional  records:  a  pair  of  skins 


from  east  of  Fawcett,  March  1954;  a 
specimen  taken  from  below  a  Great 
Gray  Owl  nest  west  of  Rocky  Mountain 
House  on  15  May  1954;  one  caught  in 
a  weasel  trap  at  Goose  Lake,  west  of 
Fort  Assiniboine,  February  1955;  one 
caught  in  a  trap  at  Obed  Lake,  April 
1955;  one  observed  at  Corbett  Creek, 
18  May  1955;  one  heard  near  Edson, 
20  May  1955.1113  The  last  three  records 
were  the  beginning  of  a  switch  from  its 
usual  mixed-wood  habitat  across 
Saskatchewan  and  most  of  Alberta, 
and  instead  an  adaptation  to  upper 
foothill  and  Rocky  Muuntain  forests  “of 
predominantly  coniferous  character.”2 
Edgar  Jones  banded  three  young  at  a 
nest  in  a  dead  poplar  in  Edmonton  on 
28  May  1966,  and  found  a  nest  with 
three  eggs  nearby  on  1 5  April  1 966,  the 
first  authentic  Alberta  nests,11  though 
fledged  young  had  been  seen  at  Prairie 
River,  south  of  High  Prairie,  on  11  July 
1 949. 2 

Could  the  Barred  Owl,  with  its 
distinctive  call,  have  been  present  but 
overlooked  in  mixed  forest  areas  until 
1940?  We  believe  the  answer  is  a 
resounding  NO!  One  of  Canada’s  most 
indefatigable  owl  searchers,  Archibald 
D.  Henderson,  lived  in  and  explored 
thoroughly  the  ideal  mixed  forest  and 
muskeg  habitat  at  the  north  edge  of  Lac 
la  Nonne,  from  1919  through  1954.  As 
proof  of  his  nest  finding  skills,  and  his 
hikes  into  woods  long  before  the  snow 
had  melted,  he  found  far  more  Great 
Gray  Owl  nests  (14)  than  anyone  else 
in  North  America.  He  had  Goldeneye 
duck  boxes,  suitable  for  Barred  Owl  use, 
in  place  from  1920  onwards.  He  was 
visited  by  at  least  fourteen  prominent 
oologists  and  ornithologists,  who  also 
searched  his  area  and  that  farther  north 
along  the  Athabasca  River.9  Similarly, 
T.E.  Randall  lived  in  excellent  mixed 
forest  habitat  at  Athabasca  and  at  Boyle 
from  April  1928  through  April  1936.  As 
a  measure  of  his  late-winter  diligence, 
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Randall  found  43  Gray  Jay  nests  in  1 930 
alone.8  Neither  Henderson  nor  Randall 
reported  a  Barred  Owl. 

Finally,  weasel  and  muskrat  traps 
were  present  through  the  southern 
fringe  of  mixed  forest,  operated  by 
professional  full-time  trappers,  as  well 
as  farmers  and  farm  lads.  No  Barred 
Owls  were  reported  in  traps  in  Alberta 
until  1954  and  1955.  They  were  still 
uncommon  and  second  rarest  of  eleven 
owl  species,  in  1982-1985,  when  Boxall 
compiled  information  on  owls  caught  in 
such  traps  and  mounted  by  taxidermists. 
Boxall  classed  the  Barred  Owl  as  “one 
of  the  rarest  owls  in  the  province  despite 
its  large  size  and  characteristic  vocal 
behavior.”1  There  were  only  eight  Barred 
Owl  breeding  records  for  Alberta 
through  1980. 2  Semenchuk’s  Atlas  by 
our  count  shows  another  12  probable 
and  20  possible  breeding  localities  and 
9  sightings  of  individual  birds.15 

That  the  Barred  Owl  spread  westward 
from  Alberta  into  British  Columbia  and 
then,  secondarily,  south  into  the 
northwestern  states,  is  undisputed.  It 
“was  just  beginning  to  expand  its  range 
into  British  Columbia  about  ...  1947.”3 
The  first  two  B.C.  records  were  a 
specimen  from  Liard  Crossing  in  1943 
and  a  nest  at  Hazeltine  Creek  in  the 
southern  Nechako  Lowlands  in  April 
1946.  Its  subsequent  spread  as  a  new 
breeding  species  within  the  boreal 
forest  southward  and  westward  over 
the  next  30  years,  and  then  into 
Washington,  Idaho,  extreme  western 
Montana  and  finally  Oregon,  has  been 
well  described.3'  17' 20  As  Taylor  and 
Forsman  comment,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
species  could  have  been  present 
earlier,  and  gone  undetected.20  We 
submit  that,  based  on  negative 
evidence  from  Henderson,  Randall  and 
trapping,  that  this  statement  applies 
equally  to  Alberta,  and  perhaps  to 
Saskatchewan  as  well. 
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“The  wormlike,  bristled  tongues  of  flower  bats  rival  hummingbird  and 
honeyeater  tongues  in  length,  but  these  mammals  have  one  trick  that  is 
absent  in  most  nectar  birds.  Most  bats  eat  and  digest  pollen.  Their  snouts 
and  “chins”  wear  branched  hairs  and  whiskers  that  gather  grains  as  the 
animals  bump  into  anthers.  Their  muscular  tongues  lick  the  caked 

pollen  from  their  muzzles.” 

Peter  Bernhardt,  The  Rose's  Kiss 
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THE  PLAINS  ORB-WEAVER,  Araneus 
gemmoides,  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

DON  BUCKLE,  620  Albert  Avenue,  Saskatoon  SK  S7N  1G7 


Plains  Orb-weaver ;  female  George  Tosh 


With  their  large,  humped  abdomens 
which  may  be  as  much  as  15  mm 
across,  female  Plains  Orb-weavers  are 
among  our  largest  and  most 
conspicuous  spiders.  They  come  in 
shades  of  brown,  with  indistinct 
markings  on  their  abdomens  and  darker 
bands  on  their  legs.  Males  are  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  females  but  are 
much  smaller  and  slimmer,  being  only 
6  to  8  mm  in  length. 

Plains  Orb-weavers  occur  on  the 
Great  Plains  and  in  the  dry  intermontane 
valleys  of  the  west.  They  are  common 
in  the  prairie  region  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  may  be  gradually  extending  their 
range  northward.  They  were  found  as 
far  north  as  Outlook  in  the  mid-1960s, 


but  were  not  seen  in  Saskatoon  before 
1983.  Over  the  next  few  years  they 
became  abundant  yard  spiders. 

Levi  reported  that  Plains  Orb-weavers 
were  found  associated  with  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  their  range1.  A  few  were 
collected  in  natural  situations  such  as 
cave  entrances,  rocky  ledges  and 
chaparral.  What  the  species’  natural 
habitat  is  in  Saskatchewan  is  an 
interesting  but  unanswered  question. 
Here  they  are  usually  seen  on  or  near 
man-made  structures.  They  are 
common  culvert  residents  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  and  in 
Saskatoon  are  most  frequently  found  on 
buildings,  although  some  do  build  webs 
on  yard  trees  and  tall  garden  perennials. 
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Female  Plains  Orb-weaver  and  her 
‘cell’,  the  transparent  crescent  of 
webbing  George  Tosh 


The  webs  of  mature  females  are 
over  30  cm  in  diameter.  The  spider 
builds  a  silk  cell  in  a  sheltered  niche 
above  the  web  and  runs  a  stout  thread 
down  from  her  cell  to  the  centre  of  the 
web.  During  the  day  she  crouches  in 
her  cell  with  one  leg  on  the  thread  to 


monitor  vibrations  from  her  web. 
When  an  insect  is  caught  the  spider 
feels  its  movements  through  the  signal 
thread,  rushes  down  ana  captures  it 
by  swathing  it  in  silk,  then  kills  it  with 
the  venom  of  her  bite.  She  will  then 
usually  snip  it  loose  from  the  web  and 
carry  it  back  to  her  cell  to  eat.  In  late 
evening  the  spider  refurbishes  her 
web.  She  cuts  away  all  but  the  major 
supporting  threads  then  reconstructs 
the  orb.  During  the  night  she  hangs 
in  the  centre  of  her  web  and  in  early 
morning  retreats  once  again  to  her 
cell. 

Plains  Orb-weavers  mature  in  late 
July  or  early  August.  Females  produce 
egg  sacs,  which  may  contain  over  a 
thousand  eggs,  in  late  September.  The 
sacs  are  balls  of  fluffy  orange  silk  2  to 
3  cm  in  diameter.  The  female  remains 
with  her  egg  sac  for  a  few  days,  then 
wanders  off  and  eventually  dies.  The 
eggs  hatch  the  following  spring  and  the 
youngsters  are  half  grown  by  autumn. 
They  mature  in  their  second  summer 
and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 


Plains  Orb-weaver,  male 


George  Tosh 
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Because  of  their  large  size  and 
association  with  man,  Plains  Orb- 
weavers  are  an  easy  and  convenient 
species  to  observe.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 998  I  talked  to  Frank  Hector  who  lives 
in  a  6th  floor  apartment  in  Saskatoon. 
A  female  had  built  her  web  outside  a 
window  looking  onto  his  balcony  and 
he  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
watching  her  spinning  and  feeding 
behaviour  from  his  armchair.  He  saw 
her  make  her  final  moult  to  maturity. 
She  rested  for  20  minutes  afterward, 
then  took  her  moulted  skin  and  chewed 
it  into  a  little  ball.  This  sort  of  behaviour 
may  be  common  as  it  allows  spiders  to 
recover  moisture  and  nutrients  from  the 
moulting  fluid  which  has  accumulated 


between  their  old  and  new  skins. 
However,  the  only  published  reference 
I’ve  been  able  to  find  is  a  note  by 
Dondale 2  who  observed  this  behaviour 
in  the  crab  spider  Philodromus  rufus. 
Unlike  the  Plains  Orb-weavers,  the  crab 
spiders  bit  delicately  through  each  leg 
tip  of  their  moulted  skins  to  sip  the  fluid. 

1.  Levi,  H.W.  1971.  The  diadematus 
group  of  the  orb-weaver  genus  Araneus 
north  of  Mexico.  Bulletin  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  Vol.  141,  #4: 
131-179. 

2.  Dondale,  C.D.  1965.  A  spider’s  first 
meal  after  molting.  The  Canadian 
Entomologist  97:  446. 
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NOTES  AND  LETTERS 


BIRD  OBSERVATIONS  FROM 
NORTHERN  SASKATCHEWAN, 
AUGUST  1973-REVISITED 

Here  are  some  clarifications,  changes 
and  additions  I  would  like  to  make  to 
“Bird  Observations  from  Northern 
Saskatchewan  -  August  1973”, 
published  in  the  December  1998  issue 
of  Blue  Jay. 

The  title  of  the  article  submitted  to 
Blue  Jay  was  “Bird  Observations  from 
Northeastern  Saskatchewan  -  August 
1973”.  The  title  that  appeared  with  the 
article  and  in  the  index  (but  not  the  table 
of  contents)  was  “Bird  Observations 
from  Northern  Saskatchewan  -  August 
1973”.  Although  some  of  the 
observations  were  made  in  what  is 
technically  called  “northern 
Saskatchewan”  (i.e.  Stony  Rapids,  Fir 
Island,  Lefty  Falls,  Black  Lake),  all  three 
I.B.P.  sites  studied,  which  provide  the 
bulk  of  records  discussed  in  the  article, 
are  technically  located  in  northeastern 
Saskatchewan. 

Within  the  body  of  the  text,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  changes  and 
clarifications:  page  202;  column  1; 
paragraph  2;  line  four  -  change  “Black 
Scoter"’  to  “Surf  Scoter”  in  agreement  with 
the  title  of  the  following  species  account; 
page  204;  column  1;  paragraph  4;  lines 
7  to  1 1  -  change  “Smith  interpreted  Nero’s 
sighting  as  a  confirmed  breeding  record, 
and  further  suggested  that  this  was  the 
only  area  in  Saskatchewan  where  the 
species  has  nested”  to  “Smith  listed  this 
as  a  probable  breeding  record,  as  it 
involved  a  pair  of  birds  in  suitable 
breeding  habitat”. 

Under  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Nero 
in  “The  Birds  of  Northeastern 


Saskatchewan”  did  not  record  the 
species;  however,  Nero  in  “Birds  of  the 
Lake  Athabasca  Region,  Saskatchewan” 
listed  several  observations,  including 
two  breeding  records  for  the  Lake 
Athabasca  Region.  Nero  further  added 
new  insight  into  the  status  of  the  species 
in  Northern  Saskatchewan  with  another 
article,  ‘Apparent  Escape  Behaviour  of 
a  Red-breasted  Nuthatch’  [Blue  Jay 
1 9(1 ):  1 6-1 7],  noting  the  species  as 
‘surprisingly  uncommon  in  the  Uranium 
City  area  of  Saskatchewan  during  May, 
June  and  July,  I960’. 

I  thank  Alan  Smith,  Robert  Nero  and 
Guy  Wapple  for  taking  the  time  to  alert 
me  to  errors  and  idiosyncrasies  in  my 
paper . 

-  Wayne  Renaud,  9  Oakwood  Ave.  N., 
Mississauga,  ON  L5G  3L6 
E-mail:  werenaud@interlog.com 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  RESCUE 

On  March  26,  1 999,  we  arrived  at  our 
home,  19  km  south  of  White  Bear, 
Saskatchewan,  (just  northwest  of 
Saskatchewan  Landing  Provincial  Park) 
to  find  an  adult  Golden  Eagle  sitting  on 
the  road,  not  far  from  our  yard  gate.  The 
eagle  was  reluctant  to  move.  Closer 
inspection  showed  that  it  was  wet, 
muddy,  and  bedraggled.  I  thought  it 
probably  had  lost  out  in  a  battle  with  the 
resident  Golden  Eagles,  whose  nest  is 
only  2  km  to  the  south.  The  muddy  back 
of  the  bird  suggested  it  had  lain  on  its 
back,  perhaps  to  defend  itself  with  its 
claws.  The  behaviour  of  this  bird  was 
unusual.  When.l  approached  it,  it  would 
just  look  away,  but  when  my  dog 
approached,  it  stared  at  him  with  open 
beak,  the  expected  reaction  of  an  eagle 
to  a  human. 
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The  eagle  wore  USFWS  leg  band  No. 
629-24951  which  had  been  placed  by 
David  Miller  and  Stuart  Houston  on  June 
5,  1993,  on  Bob  Houben’s  property  in 
Snakebite  Coulee,  south  of  Demaine,  66 
km  to  the  east  of  where  we  found  it.  A 
nestling  when  banded,  it  was  now  nearly 
six  years  of  age. 

Next  morning,  tracks  in  the  mud 
showed  that  the  eagle  had  moved  more 
than  1  km.  It  still  was  unable  to  get 
airborne,  however,  so  I  captured  it  and 
took  it  home.  It  greedily  ate  a  freshly 
killed  bantam  chicken,  and  even 
devoured  many  of  the  bones.  In  the  next 
two  weeks,  I  fed  it  eight  bantams  and 
two  pigeons. 

Since  it  remained  weak  and  unable  to 
fly,  Sue  McAdam  of  Saskatchewan 
Environment  and  Resource  Management 
took  it  on  April  8th  to  Dr.  Colette  Wheler 
at  the  Small  Animal  Clinic  of  the  Western 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
Saskatoon.  Physical  examination  and  x- 
rays  showed  no  evidence  of  fractures 
or  puncture  wounds.  However,  the  eagle 
did  have  extremely  high  blood  levels  of 
the  enzyme  creatine  kinase,  indicating 
that  it  most  likely  had  sustained  severe 
muscle  damage.  During  three  weeks 
of  rehabilitation,  it  improved  rapidly.  On 
May  5,  1 999,  when  the  eagle  was  ready 
for  release,  Sue  McAdam  transported  it 
from  Saskatoon  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Landing  bridge.  Members  of  the  South 
West  Naturalists  and  others  watched  it 
take  to  the  air  and  disappear  in  a 
southeasterly  direction. 

Acknowledgments 
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PEREGRINE  FALCON  ATTACKS 
HOT-AIR  BALLOON 

On  20  September  1998  while 
attending  a  backyard  social  function  in 
the  600  block  of  Robinson  St.,  in  north 
central  Regina,  we  witnessed  the 
following  behaviour  by  a  Peregrine 
Falcon  ( Falco  peregrinus).  At 
approximately  1 830  hr,  on  two  occasions 
in  quick  succession,  the  falcon  attacked 
a  hot-air  balloon,  which  was  drifting 
directly  overhead!  The  bird  flew  towards 
the  balloon  in  horizontal  flight  from  the 
south  and  flew  off  in  that  direction  after 
the  attacks. 

In  both  instances,  the  bird  attacked 
the  fabric  of  the  balloon  with  its  talons 
and  momentarily  held  on.  Both  attacks 
were  directed  towards  the  approximate 
centre  of  the  balloon  which  was 
generally  rectangular  in  shape  with  a 
Canadian  flag  design.  At  the  time,  the 
balloon  was  approximately  50  m  above 
the  ground  and  drifting  very  slowly  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  due  to  the  virtual 
absence  of  wind. 

We  speculate  that  the  attacks  we 
witnessed  were  either  for  territorial 
defence  or  hunting.  Although  we  think 
the  former  more  likely,  the  behaviour 
by  the  bird  was  bizarre  in  any  case, 
given  the  size  of  the  target  relative  to 
the  bird.  It  is  possible  that  the  bird  was 
a  juvenile  and  naive  in  regard  to  hot¬ 
air  balloons. 

We  are  grateful  to  G.C.  Sutter  for  his 
comments  on  an  earlier  draft. 

-  R.  Mark  Brigham  and  Anne  C.  Brigham, 
6723  Gillmore  Dr.,  Regina,  SK  S4X  3Z1 
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STOWAWAY  IN  A  ROBIN’S  NEST 

As  neighbours  gathered  for  coffee  on 
our  front  lawn  in  Estevan  on  a  morning 
in  mid-July,  their  springer  spaniel 
seemed  more  than  interested  in  a  new 
toy,  but  this  was  something  different.  The 
new  toy  was  tiny,  ungainly  and  very 
much  alive  -  a  new-born  bird  that  had 
been  blown  from  its  nest  the  previous 
evening.  I  gently  picked  it  up  and  cradled 
it  in  my  hands.  With  wings  feebly 
fluttering  and  bulging  eyes  still  closed, 
the  baby  bird  clung  precariously  to  life. 

What  kind  of  bird  was  it  and  what  was 
I  going  to  do  with  it?  There  was  no  nest 
to  return  it  to,  no  frantic  mother 
searching  for  it  and  it  was  certainly  too 
young  to  survive  on  its  own.  The  general 
consensus  was  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery, 
but  having  held  this  tiny  life  in  my  hands 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  that. 

An  American  Robin  had  recently 
made  a  nest  and  laid  a  clutch  of  eggs  in 
a  Blue  Spruce  in  our  backyard.  That  was 
the  answer,  put  the  little  bird  in  the 


robin’s  nest  and  hope  for  the  best.  I 
placed  the  chick  in  the  robin’s  nest  and, 
as  the  day  passed,  my  wife  and  I  kept 
an  anxious  vigil.  As  we  watched,  the 
robin  returned  to  the  nest  and  found  the 
hatchling  nestled  in  amongst  her  eggs. 
She  immediately  flew  off  again.  We 
worried  that  our  interference  might  have 
caused  her  to  abandon  her  nest 
altogether.  However  she  returned  a 
short  time  later,  bearing  a  fat  worm  which 
she  offered  to  the  baby  and  which  was 
accepted  eagerly. 

We  named  the  little  bird  Foster  and 
continued  to  watch  the  nest.  After  a  few 
days,  the  robin’s  own  two  eggs  hatched 
and  the  mother  bird  continued  to  deliver 
worms  to  all  three  babies.  Amazingly, 
with  each  passing  day  this  little 
unidentified  stowaway  was  growing 
stronger  and  beginning  to  fill  out,  and 
although  it  became  obvious  (to  us)  that 
Foster  was  not  a  robin,  the  mother  didn’t 
seem  to  care. 

Having  had  a  head  start,  Foster  was 
the  first  of  his  family  to  learn  to  fly.  One 


Foster  in  his  foster  home  Leigh  Keess 
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day,  after  a  few  clumsy  practices,  he 
launched  himself  off  the  spruce  bough 
and  never  looked  back.  This  wonderful 
little  fighter  had  beaten  all  the  odds  and 
was  now  on  its  way  to  joining  the  mob 
of  Pine  Siskins  that  visit  the  feeders  in 
our  yard.  What  an  adjustment  that  must 
have  been  for  a  little  fellow  raised  on 
fresh  worms! 

That  magical  morning  and  that  little 
wonder  of  nature  gave  us  nothing  but 
joy  and  pride,  knowing  that  sometimes 
when  the  winds  blow  and  the  bow 
breaks,  a  small  miracle  can  happen  on  a 
quiet  bay  in  southern  Saskatchewan. ..just 
in  time  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

(What  species  of  bird  is  Foster?  Eds.) 

-  Colin  Keess,  430  Willow  Bay,  Estevan, 
SK  S4A2G4 


AN  UNUSUALLY  TAME  COWBIRD 

In  late  July  and  early  August,  1999, 
we  observed  unusual  behaviour  of  a 
Brown-headed  Cowbird  in  our 
neighbour’s  yard.  It  would  listen  for 
earthworms,  dig  them  up,  then  eat  them 
if  they  were  small  enough.  It  would  run 
through  the  grass  to  scare  up  insects, 
catch  them  and  eat  them.  It  also  ate 
mixed  seed.  It  could  fly  well  and  roosted 
in  trees  at  night. 

When  we  walked  away,  it  would  fly 
after  us,  brush  by  our  backs  and  land 
on  the  ground.  Then  it  would  run  after 
us.  We  had  to  be  careful  not  to  step  on 
it,  as  it  was  always  underfoot.  It  would 
also  come  when  we  called. 

When  the  neighbour,  Abe  Unruh, 
went  into  his  house,  the  cowbird  would 
follow  him.  He  had  to  sneak  into  his 
house  to  keep  it  from  entering.  Then  it 
would  stand  on  his  deck  looking  in.  If 
Abe  opened  the  patio  door,  the  bird 


would  enter.  When  Abe  got  into  his  car, 
the  bird  would  sit  on  the  hood  until  it  was 
chased  off,  or  lost  its  balance.  We  have 
no  idea  how  the  young  bird  became 
imprinted  on  humans;  it  had  not  been 
raised  by  any  of  our  immediate 
neighbours  or  their  children. 

After  about  two  weeks  at  Abe’s,  the 
cowbird  moved  to  another  place  about 
a  block  away.  They  had  lots  of  cats  and 
I  think  that  is  how  the  story  ended. 

-  Barb  Epp,  Box  164,  Waldheim,  SK 
S0K4R0 

PURPLE  MARTINS 

I  am,  and  always  was,  a  lover  of  Purple 
Martins,  even  when  I  was  a  child  in 
Minnesota  88  years  ago.  I  have  now  lived 
in  Humboldt,  Saskatchewan  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  We  have  three  martin  houses 
with  about  50  rooms.  There  were  times 


Purple  Martin  house 

W.Jane  Bancroft 
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when  many  of  them  were  occupied  by 
these  grand,  friendly  birds.  I  am  sure  that 
the  same  ones  come  back  to  the  same 
place  each  year  and  know  the  people 
they  live  with.  I  can  sit  or  work  in  the 
yard  and  wave  and  talk  to  them.  They 
look  at  me  and  bomb  down  on  me  with 
cheerful  chirps.  They  are  friendly  and 
social.  I  noticed  that  when  a  pair  had  their 
first  hatch  of  chicks  they  invited  all  the 
other  martins  to  look  and  showed  what 
proud  parents  they  were. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  pair  of  martins 
who  came  late.  Before  their  four  chicks 
could  fly,  in  late  August,  a  cold  spell 
came.  All  the  martins  left  for  the  south, 
including  the  late  pair  who  left  their  four 
young  to  fare  for  themselves.  Here  is 
what  happened.  Three  of  them  could  fly, 
one  could  not.  It  was  rainy,  cold  and  wet 
with  no  bugs  in  the  air  on  which  these 
birds  live.  The  young  one  sat  out  in  the 
rain,  just  outside  the  entrance,  cold  and 
forlorn.  I  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  into 
the  house,  fed  it  bits  of  fish  (it  would  not 
eat  meat)  and  put  it  into  a  box  overnight. 

I  fed  it  in  the  morning  and  put  it  on  the 
ledge  of  its  house,  with  the  brothers  and 
sisters  flying  about  watching  what  was 
taking  place.  It  rained  all  day  and  all 
night  and  I  fed  it  for  about  three  days. 
On  the  third  day,  the  sun  came  out  and 
the  weather  warmed  up.  I  fed  the  chick 
fish  again  and  put  it  on  the  door  of  its 
house.  Now,  of  all  the  wonders,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  flew  around 
gatherings  bugs  and  fed  their  little  sister 
for  a  few  days  until  she  was  strong 
enough  to  fly.  The  weather  remained 
warm  for  a  few  weeks  and  by  the  end  of 
that  period  they  were  all  strong  enough 
to  fly  south  for  the  winter. 

-  Henry  Koep,  written  by  Henry  Koep 
several  years  before  his  death  in  1984 
and  submitted  by  Marjorie  Koep,  2118 
Clarence  Ave  S.  Saskatoon,  SK  S7J  1 L5 


GREAT  BLUE  HERON  AT  CEYLON 

Several  times  during  August,  a  Great 
Blue  Heron  was  seen  near  dugouts  or 
large  sloughs  throughout  the  Ceylon 
district  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan 
and  twice  we  saw  one  gliding  towards 
our  dugout,  20  km  from  the  park. 

One  hot  evening,  my  daughters  went 
for  a  swim  at  the  Ceylon  Regional  Park. 
A  long-legged  bird  was  perched  on  the 
diving  board.  Thinking  that  someone 
was  playing  a  joke,  they  started 
swimming  toward  it,  but  it  was  real  -  and 
the  large  heron  flew  away. 

I  glanced  out  my  kitchen  window  one 
afternoon  and  saw  a  heron  standing 
atop  the  power  pole  in  our  farmyard.  It 
stood  tall,  regal  and  wet!  Whether  it  had 
been  feeding  or  bathing,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  chose  that  high  perch  to  preen 
itself.  For  20  minutes  it  carefully  cleaned 
and  smoothed  its  feathers,  moving  its 
beak  down  its  breast,  over  and  under 
its  wings,  even  its  back,  and  those  parts 
of  its  long  neck  that  it  could  reach. 
Balancing  on  its  right  foot,  with  two  toes 
gripping  the  edge  of  the  post,  it 
completed  its  toilette  by  scratching  its 
ear  and  carefully  cleaning  its  beak  with 
a  left  toenail.  With  perfect  balance  it  did 
all  this  without  swaying  a  fraction  of  an 
inch.  Finally,  it  gave  a  last  shake  and 
floated  off  into  the  air  with  magnificent 
grace. 

Herons  are  not  common  in  this  usually 
dry  part  of  Saskatchewan,  within  sight 
of  the  Big  Muddy  Hills.  In  an  average 
year,  we  have  a  single  heron  sighting, 
and  some  years  none  at  all,  so  we 
suspect  that  all  of  our  observations  may 
have  been  of  the  same  bird. 

-  Wendy  Caldwell,  Box  21,  Ceylon  SK 
SOC  0T0 
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FEWER  GOLDFISH  TO  WINTER 
OVER 

After  being  disappointed  at  the 
Wendland’s  swimming  pool  in 
Waldheim,  a  Great  Blue  Heron  settled 
on  Carol  Hladun’s  fish  pond  for  a  feed 
on  its  way  south.  Carol  tried  to  chase  it 
away,  to  no  avail.  She  tried  putting  a 
screen  over  her  pond,  but  the  heron 
stabbed  holes  in  it  to  get  at  the  fish.  She 
then  took  the  remaining  fish  into  the 
house  and  the  heron  finally  left.  The 
heron  was  quite  tame  and  didn’t  mind 
when  Carol’s  son  Shannon  would  sit  by 
the  pond  and  splash  it  with  water. 

-  Barb  Epp,  Box  164,  Waldheim,  SK 
SOK  4R0 


The  culprit  Ted  Williams 


Beak  holes  in  the  screen  over  the 
goldfish  pond 

Ted  Williams 
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PATIENT  PRETENDER 

By  Jean  Mackenzie 

Unkempt,  shaggy,  rag-tag 
Great  Blue  Heron 
hunches  in  water  shallows 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
pretending 

scrawny  legs  are  brownish-green  stalks, 
chestnut  thighs  are  plushy  cattails; 
waits  motionless  with  infinite  patience, 
for  unwary  small  fish  confused 
by  whitish  plumes  resembling  cloudy  sky; 
wades  slowly,  stealthily 
to  stalk  slow-moving  prey. 

Quick  thrust  of  snakelike  neck, 
lightning  stroke  of  rapier  bill  - 
another  capture 

by  the  camouflaged  expert  fisher. 

From  An  Exaltation  of  Birds,  1999, 
published  by  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society.  Available  from  the  Blue 
Jay  Bookshop. 
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NATURE  LIBRARY 


THE  ECOLOGY  OF  EDEN 


EVAN  EISENBERG.  1998.  Random  House,  Toronto.  612  pp.  Soft  cover  $22.00 
ISBN  0-394-22116-0 


The  Ecology  of  Eden  -  this  intriguing 
title  raises  expectations  that  are  more 
than  fulfilled  by  the  interesting,  indeed 
fascinating,  text  that  follows  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  capture  the  essence  of  this 
information-  and  idea-filled  book  in  a  brief 
review,  but  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it  enthusiastically  as  a 
penetrating  and  refreshingly 
unconventional  examination  of  the  place 
of  the  human  species  in  the  natural  world. 
Educated  in  philosophy  and  classics,  and 
latterly  in  biology,  and  with  a  book  on  the 
cultural  impact  of  recorded  music  already 
to  his  credit,  Evan  Eisenberg  brings  a 
perspective  to  the  subject  that  one  does 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  environmental 
literature. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  urbanization 
of  human  society  and  its  attachment  to 
the  allure  of  city  life,  there  is  a  widespread 
(some  would  say  nearly  universal) 
yearning  to  draw  closer  to  the  natural 
world  from  which  our  species  has  risen,  a 
dream  of  a  “return  to  Eden”.  This  yearning 
is  expressed  in  the  ever  expanding 
suburbs  around  our  cities,  the  massive 
exodus  “to  the  cottage”  on  long  weekends, 
occasional  treks  into  the  shrinking 
wilderness  and  even  in  attempts  to  re¬ 
green  the  inner  city.  Eisenberg  provides 
an  enlightening  backdrop  to  the  on-going 
debates  about  the  necessity  to  pres en/e 
wilderness,  the  loss  of  productive  farmland 
to  urban  sprawl,  the  impact  of  forest 
destruction  and  many  other  environmental 
questions,  with  his  exposition  of  the 
interplay  between  nature  and  human 
culture  through  thousands  of  years  of 
history. 


In  the  first  of  the  four  parts  of  the  book, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  abandonment  by  our 
forbears  some  ten  thousand  years  ago 
of  the  hunting  and  gathering  way  of  life 
that  had  sustained  them  for  more  than 
a  million  years.  Instead,  they  began  to 
form  associations  with  other  species 
such  as  the  wild  ancestors  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  of  cattle  and  sheep.  These 
alliances,  which  biologists  call 
mutualistic  because  they  benefit  both 
partners,  had  far  reaching 
consequences  as  they  became  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  The  productivity 
of  these  mutualistic  associations 
empowered  the  growth  and  spread  of 
human  population  and  the  rise  of  urban 
centers  where  cultural  and  technological 
developments  could  flourish. 

As  civilization  arose  in  the  ancient 
Near  East  in  the  lands  of  the  biblical 
Canaanites  and  the  Mesopotamians, 
two  world  views  emerged  which  have 
persisted  in  the  derived  cultures  of  the 
West.  These  are  represented  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  as  The  Mountain 
and  The  Tower.  The  former  saw 
wilderness  as  the  heart  of  the  world 
while,  for  the  latter,  the  heart  was  in  the 
human-constructed  city.  These 
contrasting  views  can  be  traced  through 
the  mythologies  by  which  people  ever 
since  have  attempted  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  place  in  nature. 

In  a  series  of  chapters  designated 
Idylls,  which  constitute  the  third  part  of 
the  book,  we  observe  how  people  in 
different  times  and  places  have  dealt 
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with  the  tension  between  the  mountain 
and  the  tower.  There  has  been  a  search 
for  the  perfect  midpoint  between  the  two, 
reflected  in  the  pastoral  Arcadia  of  the 
ancients  and  today’s  suburbia,  as  well 
as  in  pleasure  gardens  and  country 
estates  of  diverse  design  down  through 
the  ages.  The  colonization  of  America 
is  seen  as  a  direct  confrontation  with 
nature  which  assumed  that  wilderness 
would  never  be  exhausted.  Most 
recently,  our  species  has  sought  its 
proper  place  through  the  science-based 
mythology  of  the  Gaia  hypothesis,  the 
concept  of  the  earth  itself  as  an 
organism. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  we 
come  to  what  could  be  solutions  to  the 
ongoing  tension:  ways  in  which  the 
tower  may  be  reconciled  to  the 
mountain,  in  which  culture  may  be 
fulfilled  without  destroying  life¬ 
supporting  nature.  Eisenberg  rejects  the 
extreme  views  of  the  so-called  “planet 
fetishers”  who  argue  for  an  impossible 
return  to  nature  and  the  “planet 
managers”  who  see  the  earth  of  the 
future  as  a  managed  garden.  Eden 
cannot  be  re-colonized  without 
destroying  it  and  wilderness  will  forever 
defy  management.  Rather,  in  this 


section  entitled  Earth  Jazz,  he  argues 
for  a  flexible  middle  way  in  which  we 
learn  from  nature  itself  howto  improvise 
along  with  other  species  in  a  manner 
suggested  by  the  musical  analogy  of  the 
title.  Many  interesting  examples  of  past 
accomplishments  and  future 
opportunities  are  presented,  which  end 
the  book  on  a  hopeful  note  but,  to  this 
reviewer  at  least,  a  somewhat  wistful 
one. 

The  value  of  Eisenberg’s  book  lies  in 
setting  a  modern  and  very  urgent 
challenge  in  its  historic,  cultural  context. 
We  see  in  current  issues,  and  even  in 
our  own  reactions  to  them,  tensions  that 
have  beset  humanity  since  it  began  its 
cultural  ascent.  Surely  this  ought  to  help 
us  as  we  grope  for  a  place  in  nature 
which  can  be  sustained.  Although  the 
prose  is  beautifully  constructed  and 
sprinkled  with  touches  of  humour,  this 
is  not  a  book  for  light  reading.  It 
deserves  careful  consideration  of  the 
message  that  it  carries  and  thoughtful 
reflection  on  how  we  may  come  to  terms 
with  our  past  in  order  to  guarantee  our 
future. 

Reviewed  by  Taylor  A.  Steeves,  217 
Poplar  Crescent,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7M  0A8 


A  Jewish  curse  goes,”May  he  inherit  a  hotel  of  a  hundred  rooms, 
and  be  found  dead  in  every  one  of  them.”  For  the  heirs  of  Western  civilization, 
the  curse  seems  to  be  coming  true.  We  live  in  a  first-class  hotel, 
a  place  of  remarkable  beauty  and  comfort,  full  of  marble  busts  and  leather-bound  books; 
yet  in  one  room  the  tap  water  tastes  of  indeterminate  chemicals, 
in  a  second  insects  are  dying  in  midair  and  plummeting  to  the  floor, 
in  a  third  the  temperature  rises  ominously  and  there  is  no  way  to  open  the  window.” 

Evan  Eisenberg,  The  Ecology  of  Eden 
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A  BOUNTY  OF  BUTTERFLY  BOOKS 

Three  butterfly  books  reviewed  by  Bernie  Gollop,  2202  York  Ave.,  Saskatoon  SK 
S7J  1J1  •  E-mail:  mike.gollop@home.com 


A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  WESTERN 
BUTTERFLIES 

Paul  Opler  and  Amy  Bartlett  Wright. 
1999.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  540  pp., 
illus.  11.5x18.5  cm.  Soft  cover,  $38.00. 
ISBN  0-395-79151-0. 

When  one  hears  that  a  new  Peterson 
field  guide  is  in  preparation, 
expectations  run  high  and  another  gem 
is  impatiently  anticipated.  In  May  1999 
this  book  appeared  and,  horror  of 
horrors,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  first  in  the 
series  that  is  a  major  disappointment. 

The  book  covers  Canada  and  the 
United  States  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  which  includes  the  western 
quarter  of  Manitoba.  This  review 
concentrates  on  species  found  in 
Saskatchewan,  although  none  of  these 
is  found  here  exclusively. 

Introductory  sections  discuss 
butterfly  life  history,  behaviour, 
watching,  photography,  gardening, 
conservation  and  distribution.  The  44 


Plains  Skipper  on  Gaillardia 

Bernie  Gollop 
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plates  of  paintings  are  together  from 
pages  34  through  121,  with  abbreviated 
text  on  the  facing  pages,  followed  by 
species  accounts,  life  list,  6-page 
glossary,  57  references,  3  web  sites, 
addresses  for  5  butterfly  houses 
(gardens)  and  8  organizations  and  a  7- 
page  index  to  nectar  and  caterpillar 
host  plants.  Sixteen  endangered  and 
threatened  western  US  species  are 
listed. 

Page  29  has  a  map  of  “Biomes  and 
habitats  of  western  North  America”.  The 
southern  fifth  of  Saskatchewan  is 
labelled  “Great  Plains”.  The  remainder 
is  “Taiga”  —  “low-lying  willow  and  black 
spruce  bogs  and  lakes”.  Saskatoon  is 
floating  well  into  the  taiga!!! 

A  sampling  of  information  from  the 
introductory  chapters:  in  summer,  eggs 
hatch  in  a  few  days  to  a  week; 
caterpillars  grow  through  4  or  5  moults 
in  about  15  days;  adults  emerge  after 
about  10  days  in  chrysalides  and  live 
from  a  few  days  to  2  weeks.  Longer 
periods  occur  in  all  stages  for  all  species 
when  the  last  (sometimes  the  only) 
generation  of  the  year  survives  part  of 
the  summer,  winter  and  spring  as  egg, 
larva,  pupa  or  adult.  Mourning  Cloaks 
that  overwinter  as  adults  live  10  to  11 
months... .Relatively  few  caterpillars  feed 
in  the  open  during  broad  daylight. ...Tiny 
parasitic  wasps  and  flies  parasitize  most 
eggs  and  caterpillars.. ..Duskywings 
sleep  with  their  wings  wrapped  around 
a  small  twig. 

The  main  part  of  the  book,  species 
accounts,  includes  one  or  two  species 
per  page  with  headings  for  description, 
similar  species,  early  stages,  food,  flight 
period,  range,  habitat  and  remarks. 
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Treatments  conclude  with  distribution 
maps  and,  for  109  species,  a  coloured 
photo  of  the  adult,  with  a  fairly  lengthy 
legend. 

Butterfly  names  are  the  same  as  in 
Butterflies  of  Canada  (BOC)  except  that 
Least  Skipper  is  referred  to  as  Common 
Least  Skipper,  which  is  an  improvement 
because  there  is  a  Tropical  Least 
Skipper  in  the  southwestern  US. 5  As  a 
result  of  Acmon  Blue  having  been  split 
into  two  species  since  BOC  was 
published,  former  Acmons  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are 
discussed  and  mapped  as  Lupine  Blues. 

The  3-colour  distribution  maps  show 
resident  and  emigration  (wandering) 
ranges  and  single  records.  The  maps 
closely  follow  those  in  BOC,  but  single 
Saskatchewan  records  for  Western 
Tiger  Swallowtail  (Saskatoon)  and 
Eastern  Tailed  Blue  (Gainsborough)  are 
not  shown.5  The  range  for  Summer 
Azure  in  both  books  is  the  same  but  it 
should  be  restricted  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  province.  The  larger  range 
depicted  was  based  on  the  false 
assumption  that  Spring  Azures  never 
have  late  summer  broods.  Common 
Checkered  Skipper  and  White  Admiral 
are  residents,  not  immigrants,  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

At  first  glance  one  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  fact  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  paintings  -  the  heart  of 
this  identification  guide.  Defining  what 
is  wrong  is  more  difficult:  maybe  the  wing 
veins  are  too  prominent,  especially  in 
small  butterflies;  maybe  the  shapes  of 
many  adults  are  unfamiliar;  maybe  the 
colours  of  some  are  wrong;  maybe  all 
of  the  above.  Another  reviewer  stated 
that  “these  particular  paintings  leave 
much  to  be  desired. ...they  are  almost 
‘cartoonish’  in  their  execution  and  in 
many  cases  do  not  provide  details 
needed  for  field  identification.”  2  A 


birdwatcher’s  adjective  was  “peculiar”. 
The  paintings  are  grossly  inferior  to 
those  in  books  by  Opler  in  1998,  Howe 
in  1975  and  Klotz  in  1951. 6'3  4 

Nevertheless,  pride  is  taken  in  the 
paintings  because  “In  a  first  for  a  major 
North  American  field  guide,  the 
butterflies  have  been  painted  in  natural 
postures”  (p.2).  This  largely  explains  the 
unusual  shapes  -  flying  butterflies  from 
above  have  forewings  often  significantly 
overlapping  hindwings  as  seen  from 
various  angles  -  views  so  brief  that  the 
naked  eye  cannot  isolate  them. 

Perched  butterflies  in  natural 
positions  are  used  to  show  the 
undersides  of  wings.  This  results  in  the 
hindwing  often  hiding  key  parts  of  the 
forewing.  All  previous  field  guides  have 
appreciated  that  the  beginning  butterflier 
needs  and  is  entitled  to  see  what  the 
entire  animal  looks  like  in  order  to  have 
the  best  possible  chance  of  interpreting 
characteristics  from  any  angle. 

All  species  on  a  plate  are  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  although  they  often  do 
not  look  it,  possibly  because  of  different 
but  similar  postures.  Species  with  white 
borders  on  the  wings  are  depicted  with 
a  black  line  on  the  outer  edge-giving  a 
false  impression  of  colour  pattern. 

This  book’s  16-year-old  predecessor 
had  4  more  plates-about  half  colour,  half 
black-and-white  photos  of  pinned 
specimens,  and  included  66  fewer 
species.8  It  averages  1.9  images  per 
species  compared  to  1.6  in  the  present 
volume.  The  number  of  images  per 
plate  averages  about  the  same:  21  and 
22.  So  why  do  plates  in  the  1 999  version 
seem  so  cluttered  that  figuring  out  which 
name  goes  with  which  image  is 
sometimes  a  problem?  The  crowding 
is  partly  because  the  upper  surfaces  of 
many  species  show  both  left  and  right 
halves  of  the  butterfly.  Only  one  is 
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needed,  as  is  the  case  for  many  other 
species  and  for  all  images  of  the 
undersides  of  wings.  Another  reason  is 
the  inclusion  of  more  than  200 
illustrations  of  caterpillars,  pupae, 
flowers  and  other  vegetation  (for  the 
perched  adults)  placed  on  the  butterfly 
plates.  All  of  this  is  most  interesting  but 
should  not  have  been  included  until  the 
primary  purpose  -  identifying  adults  in 
western  North  America-had  been 
achieved. 

Opler  devotes  two  pages  to 
“Speciation  and  variation  of  western 
butterflies”,  pointing  out  the  contrast 
between  the  east,  where  identifications 
are  relatively  easy,  and  the  west,  where 
“variation. ..has  run  rampant,  and 
species  distinctions  in  many  groups  are 
not  clear-cut....  Lepidopterists  who 
have  studied  western  butterflies  are 
often  taken  with  the  dramatic 
differences  in  the  external  appearance 
of  adults  from  different  areas  and  have 
made  an  immense  effort  to  name  these 
geographic  subspecies.  An  extreme 
example,  36  subspecies  of  the  Variable 
Checkerspot.Jn  one  recent  checklist.” 
Only  three  of  these  are  shown  here  - 
none  from  Saskatchewan.  Four 
subspecies  of  Old  World  Swallowtail 
(but  not  Saskatchewan’s  two)  are 
shown  and  neither  in  this  case,  nor  in 
most  others,  are  subspecies’ 
distributions  given. 

There  is  a  major,  basic,  unforgiving 
flaw  in  the  organization  of  this  field 
guide,  as  well  as  its  eastern  counterpart. 
All  images  of  a  species  should  be 
together;  in  this  field  guide  they  are  not. 
The  observer,  while  watching  a  butterfly 
through  binoculars,  will  first  check  the 
plates  for  identification.  S/he  may  well 
have  to  take  time  to  locate  the  accounts 
of  several  possible  species  to  find  out  if 
any  of  these  are  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  that  may  help  in 
identification  of  the  specimen  s/he  is  still, 


hopefully,  looking  at.  If  more  information 
is  needed,  the  observer  will  then  check 
the  text.  In  the  case  of  Juvenal’s 
Duskywing  (and  maybe  others)  one  is 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  text  that  the 
only  illustration  in  the  guide  is  of  a 
subspecies  with  a  very  restricted  range 
and  certainly  not  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  most  users  of  this 
field  guide. 

A  final  impediment:  not  all  species  are 
illustrated  in  the  plates.  A  butterflier 
looking  at  an  Indian  Skipper  is  likely  to 
identify  it  as  something  else  because  it 
and  several  other  species  are  illustrated 
only  in  the  species  texts,  with  no 
indication  of  this  in  the  appropriate  plate. 
All  of  this  is  no  way  for  a  field  guide  to 
act,  as  the  Old  Master  (who  must  be 
turning  over  in  his  grave)  was  fully  aware 
in  doing  his  bird  guides. 

Some  authors  of  field  guides  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  beginning 
butterflier  will  be  dismayed,  if  not 
disheartened,  by  discrepancies  among 
images,  their  legends  and  species’  texts, 
and  that  the  old  cliche  about  a  picture 
and  a  thousand  words  very  much 
applies. 

Some  of  the  questions  and  problems 
with  specific  groups  and  species  in 
Saskatchewan  are:  What  may  well  be 
our  most  common  butterfly  -  Clouded 


Clouded  Sulphur  with  diagnostic 
submarginal  spots  clearly  visible 

Bernie  Gollop 
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Sulphur  -  does  not  look  like  either  of  its 
two  underside  images  on  Plate  10 
because  neither  shows  the  “small  black 
submarginal  spots”  referred  to  and 
nowhere  is  it  indicated  that  some 
specimens  have  green,  not  yellow, 
ventral  hindwings.... Purplish  Copper: 
“Underside  of  hindwing  orange 
brown. ..’’(Plate  15);  painting  is  a  light 
gray.. ..Juniper  Hairstreak:  hindwing 
“with  two  white  antemedian 
spots”(p.217).  I  do  not  see  these  in  the 
illustrations  in  Plate  1 7,  nor  do  I  see  that 
five-syllable  word  labelled  in  Fig.  2  (not 
3,  as  referred  to  on  p.  8).. ..Western 
Tailed  Blue  in  Plate  19  is  actually  an 
Eastern  Tailed  Blue.2  ...The  ventral 
hindwing  of  Peck’s  Skipper  in  no  way 
resembles  those  in  BOC,  Alberta 
Butterflies  (AB)  or  the  eastern  guide. 516 

Fritillaries:  For  this  part  of  the  world, 
many  of  the  fritillaries  are  too  yellow,  not 
enough  orange.... For  Zerene,  the  large 
basal  disc  on  the  underside  of  the 
hindwing  in  this  book  is  described  as 
brown-purple  to  pale  yellow-brown  and 
in  BOC  as  pale  to  dark  reddish  brown. 
Semantics  or  regional  differences?. ...The 
dark  ventral  hindwing  disk  of  the 
Northwestern  in  Plate  24  does  not  apply 
to  the  subspecies  outside  the  Cypress 
Hills. 


Crescents:  Unfortunately,  this  field 
guide  will  not  help  us  identify  our  three 
species  of  crescents,  the  most  difficult 


Crescent  Anna  Leighton 


group  to  identify  in  Saskatchewan  -  and 
elsewhere  in  western  North  America, 
based  on  Opler’s  remarks  under 
Northern  Crescent  (p.307).  Only  the 
upper  sides  of  males  are  described 
(illustrated  220  pages  apart),  without 
letting  the  reader  know  how  to  tell  male 
from  female.  The  antennal  clubs  for 
crescents  in  western  Canada  are 
described  as  black  for  Pearl  and  Tawny 
and  not  mentioned  for  Northern.  In  BOC 
and  AB,  Pearl  and  Northern  have  orange 
on  the  clubs  while  the  Tawny  has  black. 
5’ 1  The  flight  period  differences  reported 
do  not  apply  to  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta:  Tawnies  fly  for  a  shorter  period 
within  the  flight  periods  of  the  other  two. 
The  “male  Pearl  Crescent”  in  the  photo 
on  p.  306  looks  much  more  like  the  male 
Northern  than  the  male  Pearl  in  Plate 
28. 

Our  six  commas  and  five  arctics 
receive  better  treatment  in  Opler’s 
eastern  guide,  which  presents  different 
forms  of  Question  Mark  and  Eastern 
Comma. 6  The  uppersides  of  all  arctics 
are  illustrated  in  the  eastern  guide,  none 
in  the  western.  Even  the  key  field  mark 
given  in  the  text  for  separating  the 
Alberta  Arctic  from  three  similar 
Saskatchewan  species  is  not  illustrated 
because,  in  the  “natural  posture”  for  a 
perched  arctic,  the  critical  part  of  the 
under  forewing  is  hidden  by  the 
hindwing. 

Heath  tried  identifying  duskywings 
and  fritillaries  in  the  southwestern  US 
from  this  guide  and  found  that  some 
could  not  definitely  be  determined. 2  He 
concluded:  “There  are  many,  many 
errors  that  I’m  sure  will  be  corrected  in 
the  next  edition.”  As  well,  many  of  the 
western  species  present  major  problems 
in  identification  and  the  time  may  be  right 
for  a  Guide  to  Advanced  Butterflying, 
which  might  include  duskywings,  large 
fritillaries,  crescents,  commas  and  some 
skippers  for  Saskatchewan. 
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Should  you  buy  this  book?  The  first 
book  a  Saskatchewan  butterflier  should 
have  is  The  Butterflies  of  Canada 
($30).  Admittedly,  it  may  be  a  pain  in 
the  neck  to  lug  such  a  cumbersome 
book  (22.5  x  28.0  cm)  in  the  field  but  it 
comes  far  closer  than  any  other  to 
adequately  treating  (illustrations,  text 
and  maps)  all  of  our  species  (reviewed 
in  March/99  Blue  Jay). 5  Unfortunately, 
the  second  best  book  for 
Saskatchewan  comes  in  the  same 
large  format  -  Alberta  Butterflies  -  but 
it  omits  20  of  our  species  (reviewed  in 
September/95  Blue  Jay).  1 

If  you  insist  on  a  small-format  guide, 
there  is  no  good  one.  This  one  is  certainly 
not  it,  but  it  may  still  be  the  best.  It  alone 
covers  all  Saskatchewan  species,  the 
text  and  maps  are  good  and  many  of  the 
images  are  adequate.  Opler’s  better 
illustrated  eastern  guide  is  missing  24 
Saskatchewan  species.  The  old 
Audubon  Society’s  guide  is  a  candidate, 
but  it  does  not  illustrate  1 6  Saskatchewan 
species.  7  Another  problem  with  it  is 
knowing  what  species  are  meant  by  the 
author’s  unique  names..  The  best  “field 
guide”  for  Saskatchewan  butterflies  is 
Butterflies  of  Canada. 

1  Bird,  C.D.,  G.J.  Hilchie,  N.G.  Kondla, 
E.M.  Pike  &  F.A.H.  Sperling.  1995. 
Alberta  butterflies.  Provincial  Museum 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton.  348  pp., 
illustrated.. 

2  Heath,  Fred.  1999. (Book  Review). 
American  Butterflies.  Vol.  7,  No.  2:  pp. 
38-40. 

3  Howe,  W.  H.  1975.  The  butterflies  of 
North  America.  Doubleday,  Garden  City, 
NY.  633  pp.,  97  plates. 

4  Klotz,  A.  B.  1 951 .  A  field  guide  to  the 
butterflies  of  North  America,  east  of  the 
Great  Plains.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston. 
349  pp.,  40  plates.  (Peterson  Series). 


5  Layberry,  R.A.,  P.W.  Hall,  &  J.D. 
Lafontaine  1998.  The  butterflies  of 
Canada.  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
Toronto.  280  pp.  +  32  plates. 

6  Opler,  Paul  &  Vichai  Malikul  1998.  A 
field  guide  to  eastern  butterflies. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  486  pp.,  39 
plates.  (Peterson  Series). 

7  Pyle,  R.M.  1 981 .  The  Audubon  Society 
field  guide  to  North  American  butterflies. 
Knopf,  New  York.  91 6  pp.,  706  plates  of 
adults,  showing  983  images. 

8  Tilden,  J.  W.,  &  A.  C.  Smith.  1986.  A 
field  guide  to  western  butterflies. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  370  pp.,  48 
plates.  (Peterson  Series). 

BUTTERFLIES  THROUGH 
BINOCULARS  -  THE  EAST 
A  field  guide  to  the  butterflies  of 
eastern  North  America. 

Jeffrey  Glassberg.  1999.  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  Toronto,  x  +  242  pp  +  71  plates  + 
71  facing  pages  of  text.  41x21  cm.  Soft 
cover  $30.50  Cdn.  ISBN  0-19-510668-7. 

This  is  a  very  nice  book.  It  illustrates 
299  species  in  625  excellent  photos 
brilliantly  reproduced  with  from  6  to  15 
images  per  plate  (grouped  at  the  end). 
Where  pertinent  to  identification,  upper 
and  lower  surfaces,  male  and  female  are 
illustrated  -  usually  two  images  per 
species,  but  up  to  five.  All  butterflies  on 
a  plate  are  to  scale  and  most  of  many 
groups  are  at  the  same  scale  on 
successive  pages. 

Identification  points  and  range  maps 
face  the  plates.  Small  butterflies  are 
shown  larger  than  life  (up  to  2.5  times); 
these  photos  are  particularly  impressive. 
Large  butterflies  are  illustrated  down  to 
half  life-size.  The  western  boundary  runs 
from  the  eastern  half  of  Texas  through 
southern  Manitoba  (northern  Canada 
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not  included).  The  maps  are  unique  in 
that  three  colours  are  used  to  show  best 
guesses  as  to  the  number  of  broods, 
which  often  changes  through  a  range. 
A  fourth  colour  designates  areas  from 
which  a  species  has  been  extirpated. 

The  general  text  includes  sections  on 
binoculars,  finding  butterflies,  butterfly 
biology,  gardening,  conservation  and 
photography.  At  the  end  are  lists  of 
organizations,  a  glossary,  a  bibliography 
of  80  titles  and  an  index.  The  last  3 
pages  show  silhouettes  of  the  18 
species  referred  to  in  the  text  as  guides 
to  the  size  of  each  species.  The  only 
measurements  in  the  book  are  for  the 
forewings  of  the  reference  species. 

Species  treatments  range  from  one 
to  three  per  page  under  the  headings: 
size,  similar  species,  identification, 
habitat,  range,  abundance,  major  food 
plants  and  comments.  Each  concludes 
with  a  bar  graph  showing  flight  periods 
at  one  locality  in  each  of  four  states: 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana. 

Three  quotations:  Black  Swallowtail: 
“Sometimes,  eggs  are  laid  even  on  parsley 
growing  on  the  terraces  of  Manhattan’s 
high-rise  apartments.”.. ..Duskywings:  “  ‘... 
and  rising  up  like  a  dark  cloud-the 
duskywings  spread  across  the  land, 
sowing  confusion  and  dissension 
among  butterf tiers... ”’.... Glassberg’s 
comments  under  Northern  Crescent 
are  particularly  warming:  “I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  is  a  valid 
species. ...Sure,  if  you  look  at 
individuals  from  northern  Canada  and 
Maryland,  you  can  call  them  a  Northern 
Crescent  and  a  Pearl  Crescent, 
respectively.  But  if  you  look  at  an 
individual  from  central  New  Hampshire, 
you  can  probably  call  it  anything  you 
want!  This  complex  probably  does  not 
comfortably  fit  within  the  neat  boxes  we 
like  to  construct....” 


The  book  has  photos  of  eastern 
versions  of  2/3  (107)  of  Saskatchewan’s 
species,  including  the  eastern  rarities. 
It  illustrates  24  of  our  36  skippers  and 
11  of  our  17  fritillaries.  There  are  new 
identification  clues  which  may  apply  to 
Saskatchewan  individuals  also. 

Hopefully,  Glassberg  will  do  a  western 
guide  at  least  as  good  as  this  one. 

BUTTERFLY  CONSERVATION 
(2nd  ed.) 

T.  R.  New.  1997.  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
Melbourne,  Australia.  248  pp.  23  x  15 
cm  $47.95  Cdn. 

This  is  a  book  of  text,  graphs,  tables 
and  maps  on  an  international  scale, 
written  for  the  general  public.  The  basic 
reasons  for  conserving  butterflies  are  to 
save  butterflies  perse  and  because  they 
serve  as  indicators  of  community  or 
habitat  “health”.  Speyeria  butterflies 
(fritillaries)  and  their  violet  food  plants 
are  among  the  best  indicator  organisms 
of  native  undisturbed  communities  in 
North  America.  The  chapters  are: 
Butterflies-classification,  diversity  and 

biology . Causes  of  butterfly 

decline Awareness  and  concern 

(national  and  international  legislation) . 

Studying  butterflies  for  conservation 
(including  marking,  counting  and  habitat 

ranking) . Toward  management  of 

butterflies  and  habitats  (including  captive 

rearing  and  reintroductions) . Case 

histories  in  butterfly  conservation  (7  of  23 
cases  are  North  American,  the  only 

Canadian  one  being  the  Monarch) . 

Butterflies  in  towns  and  gardens . The 

future. 

Sample  information:  How  do 
butterflies  occupy  their  day?  Over  a  3- 
year  period  male  Chryxus  Arctics  spent 
77%  of  their  time  resting,  12%  in  short 
flights,  10%  protecting  their  territories 
from  intruders  and  1%  feeding. 
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Appendices  include  the  status 
categories  of  the  International  Union  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature,  an  artificial 
diet  for  rearing  caterpillars,  a  45-term 
glossary  and  a  450±  title  bibliography 


(1/3  from  the  1990s).  All  in  all,  an 
interesting  book,  supplying  ideas  and 
details  for  butterfly  projects  in  field  and 
garden. 


Black-capped  Chickadee 


Bob  Brown 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


WARREN  HJERTAAS,  1921  -  1999 

J.R.  JOWSEY,  Box  400,  Saltcoats  SK  SOA  3R0 


“A  knyght  ther  was  and  that  a  worthy 
man  ...  And  though  that  he  were  worthy, 
he  was  wys  ...”  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Warren  Randall  Hjertaas  was  born 
at  Wauchope,  Saskatchewan,  on 
January  31 ,  1921,  and  departed  this  life 
on  July  1 2,  1 999.  He  completed  the  first 
segment  of  his  education  in  a  one-room 
country  school  (Middleburg),  growing 
up  and  observing  nature  while  doing 
chores  on  a  mixed  farm  like  most 
children  of  that  time.  Education  was 
important  -  a  number  one  priority  -  to 
quote  his  son  Blain.  Warren  took 
grades  9  and  10  by  correspondence  at 
Middleburg  school,  then  took  grade  11 
at  Areola,  where  he  earned  his  board 
by  milking  cows  and  delivering  milk 
before  school.  His  grade  12  was 
completed  at  Redvers. 

Post-secondary  education  began  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  with  a 
physics  major  as  his  aim.  In  1 942,  after 
two  years  at  university,  Warren  heeded 
the  call  of  his  country  and  joined  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  as  an  electrician. 
He  was  posted  to  Canada’s  first  aircraft 
carrier,  H.M.C.S.  Warrior.  The  ship  was 
still  under  construction  but  Warren’s 
ingenuity  and  teaching  ability 
meanwhile  benefited  the  war  effort.  At 
an  airfield  in  Scotland  he  trained  pilots 
to  land  on  carrier  decks.  He  also  did 
electrical  service  on  aircraft  and 
salvage  work  on  aircraft  damaged  by 
enemy  fire. 

Warren  served  as  an  Ordinary 
Seaman,  first  class,  until  1 946  and  then 


came  back  home  to  farm  with  his  father 
and  brother  Ralph.  This  was  a  typical 
mixed  farm  of  the  time;  it  later  became 
a  beef  cattle  enterprise,  then  a 
commercial  swine  operation.  After  a 
move  to  Yorkton  in  1 971 ,  he  was  senior 
manager  of  the  rat  control  program  for 
east-central  Saskatchewan.  He 
provided  ingenuity  and  skill  in  problem 
wildlife  control  for  the  City  of  Yorkton, 
plus  on-site  rat  control  for  three  rural 
municipalities. 

For  some  servicemen,  lasting 
romances  and  married  life  began  during 
the  war,  but  for  Warren  this  part  of  his 
life  began  in  1947  when  he  met  the 
young  teacher  at  nearby  Middleburg 
School.  He  married  Elinor  Stuckey  in 
1948  and  they  had  three  sons.  Blain 
lives  on  the  home  farm  and  runs  a  seed¬ 
cleaning  plant.  Dale  is  well-known  to 
naturalists  for  his  continuing  role  in 
species  management  and  policy 
planning  for  Saskatchewan 
Environment  and  Resource 
Management.  Sadly,  Mark  was  struck 
down  by  leukemia  at  age  10. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Warren  in  many  roles.  Before  Shirley 
and  I  moved  back  to  the  farm  at 
Saltcoats  in  1985,  we  had  met  Warren 
and  Elinor  and  their  faithful  diesel  truck 
at  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  field  trips,  and  at  meetings 
where  Warren’s  skill  in  debate  and 
judgement  were  often  of  critical 
importance.  His  talent  in  photography 
was  evident  during  members’  slide 
shows.  As  president  of  the  Yorkton 
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society,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
executive  meetings  were  most  often 
held  in  Davidson,  Warren  made  many 
a  long  trip  over  snowy  roads  to  help  in 
policy  and  planning. 

Warren’s  contributions  on  committees 
and  boards  of  towns  and  rural 
municipalities,  community  and  provincial 
organizations  included:  delegate, 
Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool;  charter 
member,  Redvers  Lodge,  B.P.O.E.; 
secretary,  Redvers  branch, 
Saskatchewan  Wildlife  Federation 
(SWF);  SWF  zone  chair  and  member 
of  SWF  provincial  executive  (President’s 
Council);  developer  and  principal 
instructor  in  SWF  firearms  safety 
courses  at  Redvers.  Warren  helped  at 
the  York  Lake  Regional  Park,  especially 
with  upkeep  of  the  Isabel  Priestly  Nature 
Trail.  Warren  and  Lome  Lepp,  and  their 
wives,  cleared  another  trail  in  the  Ravine 
Ecological  Reserve  in  Yorkton,  where 
the  trail  now  bears  his  name.  He  led 
numerous  tours,  especially  for  school 
children,  and  did  many  slide 
presentations  on  this  trail  and  ecological 
park. 

He  twice  accepted  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society’s  prestigious 
Conservation  Award.  In  1989  he  was 
given  the  award  personally  for  his  part 
in  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
Ravine  Ecological  Preserve  on  the  west 
edge  of  Yorkton.  In  1995  the  award  was 
presented  jointly  to  the  Yorkton  Natural 


History  Society  and  Ducks  Unlimited  for 
their  work  on  natural  history  inventories 
of  Ducks  Unlimited  lands.  As  president 
of  the  Yorkton  society,  Warren  played 
an  important  organizing  and  field  role. 
Many  of  us  benefited  from  the  common 
thread  of  activities  that  ran  through  his 
life. 

To  me,  the  life  of  this  man  whom  I 
observed  for  so  long,  and  worked  with 
in  so  many  scenes,  deserves  the 
following  free  translation  of  Psalm  37:3 
as  an  appropriate  closure: 


“Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land...” 


Warren  Hjertaas 


“Every  day  opens  and  closes  like  a  flower,  noiseless,  effortless.” 
John  Muir,  In  Nature’s  Heart :  Wilderness  Days  of  John  Muir. 
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NATURE  SASKATCHEWAN  NEWS 


NATURE  SASKATCHEWAN’S 
VOLUNTEER  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD  1999 

Presented  to  Garth  Nelson, 
Conservation  Director  of  SNS. 

The  importance  of  the  Volunteer  of 
the  Year  Award,  and  its  significance, 
are  that,  in  an  organization  built  and  run 
primarily  by  volunteers,  we  choose  to 
honour  those  people  who  have  put 
time,  energy,  enthusiasm,  skill  and 
caring  into  their  roles.  It  is  they  who 
lend  so  much  credibility  to  our 
organization  and  carry  forth  our  voice 
into  the  world. 

Garth  attended  meetings  all  over  the 
province.  There  were  countless  long 
hours  in  front  of  the  computer 
composing  electronic  messages,  letters, 
briefs  and  presentations,  addressing 
everyone  and  anyone  who  would  listen 
-  and  even  those  that  would  not  -  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to 
provincial  Premiers,  CEOs,  ordinary 
people  and  children. 

He  calmed  fears,  cooled  passions 
when  they  threatened  to  divert  us  from 
our  purpose,  and  raised  our  awareness 
on  a  host  of  issues. 

He  worked  diligently  to  develop 
controversial  perspectives  based  upon 
consultation,  knowledge  and  the  latest 
information  on  topics  from  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development, 
biodiversity,  and  endangered  species  to 
climate  change. 

For  five  years,  Nature  Saskatchewan 
has  been  privileged  to  share  in  the  quiet 
strength,  decency  of  character,  integrity 
of  spirit  and  a  conviction  of  principles 
Garth  carries  so  well. 


(Excerpts  from  the  presentation  made 
by  Nature  Saskatchewan’s  Past- 
President,  Kathleen  Donauer,  at  the  Fall 
Meet,  in  Regina,  2  October1999.) 

NATURE  SASKATCHEWAN’S 
CONSERVATION  AWARD  1999 

Presented  to  John  Dinius 

Over  many  years,  this  individual  has 
become  well  known  to  both  the 
conservation  and  the  hunting/outfitting 
communities  through  his  unflagging 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  end  of  bait 
hunting  in  this  province.  His  arguments 
are  based  on  principles  of  conservation 
and  biodiversity,  on  the  need  for 
sustainable  hunting  of  big  game,  on 
concepts  of  safety,  fair  play  and  ethics. 
His  initial  work  in  the  RM  of 
Paddockwood,  where  he  lives,  resulted 
in  passage  of  a  resolution  against  big 
game  bait  hunting,  a  resolution 
formulated  after  much  research  into  the 
subject  and  its  various  forms  in 
jurisdictions  across  the  continent. 

He  was  instrumental  in  1 994  in  creation 
of  the  Fair  Chase  League,  a  group  of 
primarily  hunters  and  farmers  from  the 
forest  fringe  area  who  are  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  bear  and  deer  baiting.  He  is 
presently  a  director  of  the  League  and  one 
of  its  most  active  spokesmen. 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
what  has  been  his  major  issue,  whether 
one  accepts  his  stance  or  his 
conclusions,  his  energy  and 
commitment  are  compelling.  His  spirit 
and  dedication  and  his  commitment  to 
nature  and  the  ethical  treatment  of 
wildlife  can  be  models  for  all  of  us. 

But  this  is  in  no  way  John’s  only 
face. ..each  year  he  and  his  wife  Margie 
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feed  over  1000  pounds  of  sunflower 
seeds-and  numerous  other  offerings- 
and  they  are  known  widely  for  the  many 
initiatives  they  take  to  provide  habitat 
for  dozens  of  resident  and  transient  bird 
species.  They  have  put  over  35  km  of 
bluebird  trails  in  their  community.  John 
has  also  set  up  a  bluebird  project,  and 
constructed  and  installed  bluebird 
houses  in  Weyerhauser  Canada’s 
forest  seed  orchard.  In  the  process  he 
has  become  “bird  advisor”  to  the 
company,  thus  ensuring  that  both  staff 
and  visitors  become  more  aware  of 
wildlife  and  wildlife  issues.  In 
cooperation  with  Nature  Prince  Albert, 
he  and  neighbours  have  constructed 
and  installed  duck  nests  in  area 
sloughs.  He  has  personally  contacted 
many  people  in  efforts  to  obtain  more 
bird  records  for  little-explored  map 
I  sheets  for  the  Atlas  of  SK  Birds. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  chosen  John  Dinius  to  receive  Nature 
Saskatchewan’s  1999  Conservation 
Award-he  is  one  who  personifies  the 
individual  spirit  and  commitment  which 
fostered  early  naturalist  activity  in  this 


province  and  which  brought  this  society 
into  being  50  years  ago. 

(Excerpts  from  the  award  presentation 
made  by  Mary  Gilliland  at  the  Fall  Meet 
in  Regina,  2  October  1999.  Photo 
(below)  by  Mary  Gilliland.) 


John  and  Margie  Dinius ,  May  1999 


“Of  the  corvids  which  hoard  food,  both  the  Yellow-billed  and  Black-billed  Magpies 
are  short-term  hoarders,  caching  and  recovering  food  either 
the  same  day  or  at  most  a  few  days  later.” 

T.R.  Birkhead,  The  Magpies 
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MYSTERY  PHOTO 


This  photograph,  taken  in  the  summer 
of  1999,  shows  a  sturdy  blade  of  grass 
that  has  been  altered  by  some  force  of 
nature.  Do  you  know  what  caused  it  to 
be  so  neatly  folded  to  make  this  unique 
polygon?  You  may  send  your  GUESS 
to  the  editors  of  Blue  Jay.  The  ANSWER 
will  appear  with  the  next  mystery  photo 
in  a  later  issue. 


Mystery  Photo 


ERRATA 


SPRING  MEET  AT  PREECECVILLE, 
MAY  28-30,  1999 

The  photographs  on  page  174  and 
175,  Vol.  57  No.  3  of  Blue  Jay  attributed 
to  Don  Johnston,  were  actually  taken  by 
his  wife,  Shirley. 
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Least  Sandpiper ;  incubating  Photo  by  Wayne  Lynch 
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to  the  Grasslands  Trust  Fund.  Membership  benefits  include  quarterly  issues  of  the  award¬ 
winning  nature  magazine  Nature  Canada  and  the  conservation  newsletter  Nature  Alert. 


□  Individual  $35  □  Family  $42 


Fee  Total 

Nature  Saskatchewan  Membership  $ 

Nature  Saskatchewan  Donation  $ 

Canadian  Nature  Federation  Dues  $ 

TOTAL  $ 

I  would  like  to  pay  by:  □  Cheque  □  Visa 


□  Send  information  on  CNF 


□  Mastercard 


Cardholder's  Name: 


Credit  card  number  _ / _ ///////// _ / _ II  II  I 

Expiry  date  _ / _ /  _ _ /__/  Signature  _ 

Make  cheques  and  money  orders  payable  to  NATURE  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Mail  to:  Nature  Saskatchewan 

206  -  1860  Lome  Street 
Regina,  Saskatchewan  S4P  2L7 

*  Do  you  know  of  any  person  interested  in  natural  history  and  conservation  who  does  not 
receive  the  Blue  Jay?  Please  send  their  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  a  sample  Blue 
Jay  and  an  invitation  to  join  our  Society. 

Renew  by  Phone! 

Call  toll-free:  1-800-667-4668  (Saskatchewan  only)  or  (306)  780-9273 

Fax  (306)  780-9263 
to  renew  by  Visa  or  Mastercard 


THIS  ORGANIZATION  RECEIVES  FUNDING  FROM 


SasHatchewan 


LOTTERIES 


•ncisrr 

C*NTM 


NATURE  SASKATCHEWAN 
and  BLUE  JAY  BOOKSHOP 

206-1860  Lome  Street,  REGINA,  SASKATCHEWAN  S4P  2L7 

PHONE:  (306)  780-9273  -  in  Regina 

1-800-667-HOOT  (4668)  -  elswwhere  in  Saskatchewan 

FAX:  (306)  780-9263 

E-mail:  nature.sask@unibase.com 

Web:  www.unibase.com/~naturesk 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Honourary  President . Mary  Gilliland .  902  University  Dr.,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7N  OKI 

Past  President . Kathleen  Donauer .  11  Mowat  Place,  Regina,  SK  S4R  3W3 

President . Diana  Bizecki  Robson  ..  811  Ave.  E.  N.,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7L  1S7 

1st  Vice-President . Jennifer  Neudorf .  1425  Avenue  H  N.,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7L  2E5 

2nd  Vice-President . William  Sarjeant .  674  University  Dr.,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7N  0J2 

Secretary . Michele  Williamson .  3750  Edinburgh  Dr.,  Regina,  SK  S4V  2B1 

Treasurer . Dale  Hjertaas . 15  Olson  Place,  Regina,  SK  S4S  2V6 

Administration  Director ...  Ruby  LaFayette . Box  33,  Smeaton,  SK  SOJ  2J0 

Conservation  Director . Attila  Chanady . 42  Procter  Place,  Regina,  SK  S4S  4G1 

Education  Director . Greg  Fenty . 2327  Landsdowne  Ave.,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7J  1G8 

Member  Services  Dir . Robert  Warnock . 4107  McPhail  Ave,  Regina,  SK  S4S  1G1 

Research  Director . Diether  Peschken .  2900  Rae  Street,  Regina  SK  S4S  1R5 

Member  at  Large . Peter  Griffiths .  17-24  Street  E,  Prince  Albert,  SK  S6V  1R3 

Member  at  Large . Paule  Hjertaas .  15  Olson  Place,  Regina,  SK  S4S  2V6 

Member  at  Large . Cameron  Jackson . General  Delivery,  St.  Denis,  SK  SOK  3W0 

Member  at  Large . Position  Vacant . 

Member  at  Large . Position  Vacant . 


STAFF 

Administration  Coordinator . Sheila  Fahlman 

Program  Coordinator . Margaret  Skeel 

Operation  Burrowing  Owl  /  Conservation  Easements . Patrick  Moore 


PRESIDENTS  OF  LOCAL  SOCIETIES 


Fort  Qu’Appelle  Natural  History  Society 

Ron  Hooper . Box  757,  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  SK  SOG  ISO 

Indian  Head  Natural  History  Society 

David  Gehl . Box  1 1 77,  Indian  Head,  SK  SOG  2K0 

Kelsey  Ecologial  Society 

Norman  Johnson . Box  19,  RR1 ,  Site  3,  Preeeceville,  SK  SOA  3B0 

Luseland  and  Districts  Millennium  Prairie  Project 

Joan  Onerheim-Fetterly . Box  2,  Luseland,  SK  SOL  2A0 

Melfort  Natural  History  Society 

Inactive . 

Nature  Moose  Jaw 

Barrie  Dowse . Box  2042,  Moose  Jaw,  SK  S6H  7T2 

Nature  Prince  Albert 

Carman  Dodge . Box  285,  Prince  Albert,  SK  S6V  5R5 

Regina  Natural  History  Society 

Wayne  Pepper . 57  Malone  Crescent,  Regina,  SK  S4S  5J4 

Saskatoon  Nature  Society  Inc. 

Greg  Fenty .  2327  Landsdowre  Avenue,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7J  1G8 

Southwest  Naturalists 

Irene  Stinson  .  449  -  2nd  Avenue  S.E.,  Swift  Current,  SK  S9H  3J7 


Weyburn  Natural  Society  Inc. 

Greg  Bobbitt .  1501  1st  Avenue,  N.W.,  Weyburn,  SK  S4H  3E3 

Yorkton  Natural  History  Society 

Mark  Kornder . Box  1359,  Yorkton,  SK  S3N  3G2 
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Return  postage  guaranteed. 

206-1860  Lome  Street, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. 
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